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Literature 
“ The Eve of the French Revolution” 
By Edward J. Lowell. $2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. LowELL’s book is an extremely interesting one. The 
period treated is, of course, one of the most fascinating in 
history,—of more real interest, perhaps, though of less ex- 
citement, than the Revolution itself, The treatment is as 
good as the theme: the author is painstaking and impartial; 
his material is at first hand, and his judgment is not swayed 
by any thesis he is trying to establish. One dares not apply 
the word “exhaustive” to a single volume on a period so 
various and so important as the one chosen ; but the writer 
is so discriminating in the evidence he instances as to leave 
the impression that he has covered the entire ground. His 
illustrations are at the same time typical and suggestive. 
The treatment is original in the sense that the opinions are 
the author’s own, and the method is scholarly in the full 
implication of the word, Not all of Mr. Lowell’s conclusions 
will meet with instant acceptance, but every one of them is 
worthy of consideration, 

The scope of the book is large. There are chapters on 
King and Court, on the social condition of the Three Estates, 
on the administrative, judicial and financial aspects of gov- 
ernment, on town and country, on the influence of the Phi- 
losophers, and on the thought of the people as expressed in 
pamphlets and cahiers, The condition of the third order, 
prior to the Revolution, deplorable as it was, was not, Mr, 
Lowell insists, so deplorable as many writers assert. The 
cahiers, for example, must be accepted as evidence very 
cautiously; for when a whole people is given an official op- 


portunity to complain, the evil side of affairs will inevitably. 


be magnified, and the good slurred over, On the other 
hand, Mr, Lowell endeavors to set forth without any dis- 
guise the abuses that culminated in anarchy. But while 
viewing the Revolution as the only natural outlet of certain 
stupendous forces, the author will not allow the personal 
element in history to be overlooked. If Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. had been stronger men, France in 1789 would 
have been other than what she was. Mr. Lowell strikingly 
says: “ Perhaps the commonest vice of despots is wilfulness; 
and the last absolute king of France might have found a 
far happier fate if he had had a little more of it.” 

The author’s attitude toward the Encyclopedists and 
Rousseau is as just as his attitude toward Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, It is sympathetic, yet firm: neither the 
belligerent posture of the infidel-hater to whom Voltaire is 
only the arch-heretic; nor the adoring pose of the worshipper 
of the Goddess of Reason. Mr. Lowell shows clearly the 
enormous service rendered by the moving literary spirits of 
the old régime, and also the logical fallacies or moral incon- 
sistencies from which their systems are certainly not free. 
This analysis is so keen and thoughtful as to challenge criti- 
cism rather than provoke it. Mr, Lowell frankly says that 
he differs with Mr, Morley in nearly every matter of opinion; 
and so much of our present conception of the influence of 
French philosophic thought is due to Morley’s books that 
this part of Mr. Lowell’s volume is likely to meet with some 
Opposition, Yet surely the time is ripe to view dispassion- 
ately the anti-clerical thinkers of the Revolutionary period, 
The new-fashioned habit of indiscriminate praise has fol- 
lowed hard upon the old-fashioned habit of indiscriminate 
blame. The beginner, indeed, will need to have the most stress 
laid on the virtues of these unorthodox Frenchmen. If their 
vices be dwelt upon with equal emphasis, he is likely not to 
see the men in their proper historical perspective. And so 
the historian’s zeal leads him to urge the positive, rather than 
the negative side of Voltaire and Rousseau, in order that the 
average “home-view” of the student may be overcome, 


But Mr, Lowell, as has been suggested above, views the sub- 
ject dispassionately, His temper is well shown where, after 
quoting Condorcet’s opinion of Diderot, “faisant toujours 
aimer la vérité, méme lorsqu’entrainé par son imagination 
il avait le malheur de la méconnaitre,” he adds:—“ Unless we 
can enter into the state of mind of men who tell great lies 
from a genuine love of abstract truth, we shall never 
understand the French Philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

The style of the book is clear and condensed, and there 
is a copious bibliography as well as a good index. No at- 
tempt is made to enforce a lesson upon American readers ; 
but the lesson is there in every chapter. Scarcely a sentence 
points a moral; but the whole book teaches patriotic fore- 
sight. For college students the volume is near invaluable; 
for the general reader it is a fascinating study. 


“Plato and Platonism” 
A Series of Lectures. By Walter Pater. $1.75. Macmillan & Co. 

Mr, PATER’S REMARKABLE book on Plato is a successful 
attempt to set forth the spirit of the Greek philosopher as a 
thinker, and of his teachings as a system of thought. Platon- 
ism, however, is taken very distinctly to mean the essential 
Platonic doctrines as seen at their source, and not their his- 
torical development into a school—the Neo-Platonic, for in- 
stance, The plan of the book is orderly and logical, Of 
the early Greek philosophers there are at least three, Hera- 
clitus, Parmenides and Pythagoras, whose theories affected 
Plato, and Mr. Pater first determines their influence, so far 
as it may be distinguished from the original bent of Plato’s 
mind, Then follow chapters on Socrates and the Sophists, 
in their relations to Plato’s thought and form; and thus, by 
a definite process of elimination, we arrive at Plato fer se, an 
exposition of whose genius and doctrines fills the last half of 
the book. 

Mr, Pater has very clear insight and a subtile understand- 
ing; he sees the main points of a question and also appré- 
ciates its intricate phases, Further, he shows both sympathy 
and breadth of view, and therefore possesses,—if we may 
use the words,—subjectivity and objectivity, two essentials 
of a real interpreter. In the work at hand his aim is this: 
to “ replace the doctrine, or the system, we are busy with, 
* * * as far as possible in the group of conditions, in- 
tellectual, social, material, amid which it was actually at 
duced.” That is the historic point of view, and its applica- 
tion to Plato is obviously a thing desirable and needful. 
For Platonism is something that is not only easily, but fre- 
quently, misunderstood, and the term “ Platonic” stands in 
constant need of elucidation, 

The author, then, finds in Plato at the outset evidence of 
an earlier philosophy, and these evidences are traced totheir 
origin, The first chapter brings out elaborately the negative 
influence of Heraclitus, whose doctrine, ravta yopel xat 
ovééy péver “ All things pass and nothing abides” is at such 
direct variance with the Platonic conception of the perma- 
nent ideal, and so antagonistic to Plato’s desire of perma 
nence in reality itself. The Eleatic doctrine of rest, of 
Oneness of Being so completely filling space as to render 
motion impoesible, is a notion more congenial to Plato, who 
finds in this hypothesis of Parmenides a firm basis for his 
own theory of an unchanging Actual behind the changeful 
Appearance, Then the Pythagorean doctrine of rhythm and 
harmony is responsible for Plato's sense of the innate power 
of orderly thought, just as the doctrine of metempsychosis 
offers an 2 priori explanation of the source of that power. 
Here, then, briefly and roughly, are the three steps by which 
Mr, Pater arrives at the Plato of the Di es. It is now 
necessary to differentiate the Platonic Socrates and the So- 
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crates who actually existed; for it is only by subtracting the 
latter from the former that we can get the true conception of 
Plato himself. The reason, of course, is simple: the Platonic 
Socrates is part Socrates and part Plato. As to the real 
Socrates, he is to be found in the “Apology” and the 
“ Phaedo,” as well as in the “Memorabilia.” Finally, a 
chapter on the Sophists indicates fully the scope of Sophis- 
try and Plato’s essential opposition to its leading principles. 

The personality and genius of Plato offer material for a 
striking chapter which furnishes us with what Mr, Pater calls 
the paradox of Platonism: Plato, the literary artist, keeps his 
eye on the object,and has a wonderful power of visible 
imagery, and is yet the lover of the unseen, It is because he 

is also a lover of what we call real things, that he was able to 

ive the atmosphere of reality to his world of ideals, Mr. 

ater’s treatment of Plato’s dialectic is an admirable piece 
of criticism, The fact is insisted on that there is a definite 
relation between the character of Plato’s thought, and the 
dialogue, the instrument by which the thought is expressed. 
The relationship is this: the dialogue form corresponds to 
the incessant questioning and answer in a man’s soul when 
eternal themes are propounded; it isa method “ co-extensive 
with life itself” and has “its inequalities, its infelicities; 
above all, its final insecurity.” 

There is not space to touch upon the other chapters of 
this inspiring book, but a word must be said in regard to the 
author's style, It is rich, sensuous, and musical, charming 
the ear with its long rhythmical periods, And yet it is any- 
thing but a good style. For beautiful as a style may be, it 
is as a conveyer of thought, and not as a thing in itself, that 
it is to be judged. Mr, Pater’s style is not easy reading. 
One must first overcome the very music of it, for it produces 
an effect similar in kind, though not in degree, to the melody 
of Swinburne’s verse that sings us away from his story. In 
addition to this, Mr, Pater’s sentence-structure has one fault 
so marked and so regularly recurring as to become almost 
intolerable, It is a habit of overloading the sentence with 
synonyms, appositive words and phrases, qualifying clauses, 
parentheses and quotations, until the sentence in its final 
form has stretched out into a length fit for the “Areopa- 
gitica,” The construction is not confused, however, In- 
volved though it may be, it is grammatically correct, and, if 
read with , is entirely intelligible. But English as an 
uninflected language is unable to bear such a heaped-up, 
Elizabethan sentence as this, for example :—‘ The lover, 
who is become a lover of the invisible, but still a lover, and 
therefore, literally, a seer, of it, carrying an elaborate culti- 
vation of the bodily senses, of eye and ear, their natural 
force and acquired fineness—gifts akin properly to ra 
épwrTixa, as he says, to the discipline of sensuous love—into 
the world of intellectual abstractions; seeing and hearing 
these too, associating for ever all the imagery of things seen 
with the conditions of what primarily exists only for the mind, 
filling that ‘hollow land’ with delightful color and form, as 
if now at last the mind were veritably dealing with living 
people there, living people who play upon us through the 
affinities, the repulsion and attraction, of ersons towards 
one another, all the magnetism, as we call it, of actual hu- 
man friendship or love:—There is the formula of Plato’s 
genius, the essential condition of the specially Platonic tem- 
per, of Platonism.” (p..125.) The matter of that sentence 
could hardly be better; the manner speaks for itself. 

The subject of course is a difficult one, but that is some- 
thing a stylist is expected'to overcome. The fact remains 
that “Plato and Platonism,” though a delightful book, is 
hard reading. To put it in a figure, Mr. Pater’s style does 


not flow swiftly from its source; it eddies. 


“Where Three Empires Meet” 
By E. F. Knight. $5. Longmans, Green & Co. 
CHARMING AS suCHa place must seem in a book-title, and 
fascinating as it is to a venturesome traveller, we do not 
imagine it to be lovely to those who are its permanent dwell- 
ers, Korea, “the little outpost country,” is plagued by hav- 
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ing Russia, China, Japan (and, for the nonce, in her bullying 
seizure of Port Hamilton, England) for her neighbors, Be- 
tween Great Britain, France and China, Siam is not always 
at ease. Yet it is in the direction of neither of these regions, 
but toward the other end of Asia that Mr. Knight, novelist and 
sailor, bids uslook, Great Britain, Russia and China meet in 
that vague region called Central Asia. Here, on the high places 
of the earth, this skilful story-teller saw much exciting mili- 
tary and exploring adventure, and has told about it in a thor- 
oughly engaging way. He fortifies his text with a good 
map and scores of illustrations, and, except in the inexcusable 
lack of an index, by which he gives the impression of cheap- 
ening his own work, he puts reader and student on good 
terms with him at once. 

Mr. Knight left the fogs of London on February 26, 1891, 
and reached Bombay on March 23. He immediately set out 
toward snow-land and the roof of the world, Indeed, 
throughout his journeys, snow and ice troubled him more 
than the tropical sun or the rays that fall along the thirty- 
fifth parallel. Murree, whichin mid-summer is a sanitarium 
with streets lined with bungalows, is 7,600 feet above the sea. 
When our traveller saw it, the snow lay eight feet deep in 
the streets, and up to the roofs of the bungalows, Reaching 
the vale of Kashmir, he tarried not long in the happy valley; 
but set out for the desolate mountain tracts north of it, in 
which he passed the greater part of a year. It is in this 
labyrinth of ranges of mountains, that three jealous and hos- 
tile powers are playing at the game of hide and seek, osten- 
sibly trying to find a scientific frontier, Now that Great 
Britain is interfering so actively in the administration of the 
country, and setting on foot reforms of such wide-reaching in- 
fluence, the information of an actual traveller is of the highest 
value. Mr. Knight is delightfully interesting in details of 
housekeeping, servants, etc., as well as in things more scien- 
tific, and in opinions as to policy. In Thibet, he studies the 
lamas and the monasteries and tells us of the theory of In- 
carnation, visits the Moravian and Roman Catholic Missions 
and describes ibex-stalking. We cross the rivers on skin 
rafts, we learn of the Afghans, and note that Great Britain, 
like old Rome, provides imperial safeguards by making good 
roads. Over these she is ready to march her India legions 
when the Russian bear puts his best foot too far forward. 
We meet the famous traveller Capt. Younghusband, whom 
we have heard of before in Manchuria. 

Of the many tribes in India brought under British rule and 
into military service, the little Gurkas are among the best fight- 
ers. Mr. Knight was so fortunate as to be on hand when a col- 
lision occurred between the surveyors and road-makers, with 
their force of 3000 Gurkas and coolies, and the mountaineers, 
near Nilt, The local ruler had asked why the British had 
strayed thus into his country “ like camels without nose-rings,” 
declared that he cared nothing for the womanly English, hung 
by the skirts of the manly Russians and threatened to have 
the English agent’s head brought to him on a platter, and to 
withstand the British advance, even if he had to use bullets 
of gold. The description of the energetic way in which the 
fighting was done and the forts and towers captured, is ex- 
ceedingly animating and proves the writer a capital story- 
teller. Lively descriptions of the sword, and devil-dances, 
of life among the fantastic, harmless, manly, and gallant 
tribes of men follow, completing a most delightful narrative 
of a year’s wanderings and adventures, We share the en- 
thusiasm of the author who praises so justly the soldiers and 
civilians that are upholding the glory of the British Empire 
in circumstances of danger and difficulty. “ It is in Asia, 
perhaps, that one realizes best what Great Britain is, and 
there one sees the pick of her sons living the larger and 
nobler life that men should live.” 

Incidentally, the study of the origin of cholera (p. 89), of 
the skilfulness of Asiatic servants, of the tolerance of the 
Buddhists and the rock-sculptures and images, are of great 
value and interest to students. The abundant illustrations 
will repay study. We pronounce this one of the most enter 
taining of recent books of travel. : 
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“ British New Guinea” 
By J. P. Thompson. London: George Philip & Son. 


THE TIME-HONORED malediction, “Go to Guinea,” must 
now be altered to “Go to New Guinea,” provided it is de- 
sirable to have our enemies and all disagreeable persons emi- 
grate thither ; for it is evident that the Asiatic Guinea is, as 
far as the natives are concerned, even a less desirable place 
to live in than the Guinea of the Dark Continent. The 
country, indeed, may be beautiful and attractive, and full of 
resources which will tempt the colonist and traveller, but the 
peculiar delight of the people in head-hunting and their habit 
of treating human crania as only so many cocoa-nuts are 
traits that work to the inconvenience of the white man, A 
map of New Guinea (which lies to the northeast of Australia) 
shows that the same scramble for territory which has been 
exhibited in Africa is going on in the far Eastern seas, The 
Dutch, Germans and English seem bound to get as large 
slices as possible, Mr. Thompson tells us exclusively about 
that part claimed by England, and a most interesting volume 
he has provided, He is one of those unfortunate authors 
who, having already completed the manuscript of his book, 
with abundant illustrations, was obliged to re-write it all, be- 
cause the ship carrying it to England went down under the 
waves, We should judge, however, that the present work is 
an improvement on that now in Davy Jones's locker, for he 
has enriched it by the benefit of his latest experience. 

The British flag was first unfurled on the Papuan shores 
in 1883, and since that time many discoveries have been 
made and explorations carried on. Besides the gold-miners 
from England, there are Christian missionaries and a civilized 
government ; and the development of wonderful natural re- 
sources is now proceeding with encouraging results. Book- 
makers have swooped down upon this new and promising 
territory, and not always in the interests of truth, for some 
of their books have pictured features of the landscape and 
characteristics of the people which never existed. The re- 
viewer remembers one book which he was obliged to casti- 
gate in the columns of Zhe Critic, because he felt sure that 
the two or three weeks’ residence of the author on the strand 
of an East Indian island did not fit him for his amazing gen- 
eralizations and for his dogmatic statements which seemed 
to have no basis. All the more welcome, then, is a volume 
like the present, which is a superb specimen of conscientious 
and scholarly work. Mr. Thompson has had the aid of 
many explorers and specialists in natural history, and his 
work in one sense is encyclopedical. He treats in detail of 
the various groups of islands, the mountains, rivers, resources, 
and peculiarities of the coasts and people, and paints in true 
colors the rapaciousness and savagery of the natives. Evi- 
dently one of the first duties of the British Government is 
to stop this desire of the native savage to possess a string of 
skulls, The soil of the new English possession seems very 
fertile, and the inhabitants are, as a rule, hardy and muscu- 
lar. When Christianized, they will probably be able to hold 
their own against the incoming races. Some of the moun- 
tains are over twelve thousand feet high, and the numerous 
superb harbors give promise of a history that shall influence 
greatly that part of the world. The appendices on the flora, 


fauna, insects, reptiles, geology, etc., are of great interest, 
and the descriptions, given in language not too technical, 
form a decided edition to our knowledge of the animate 
world, The author also gives various lists of the raw mate- 
rials which can be utilized in commerce ; while the numerous 


vocabularies and abundant specimens of the dialects spoken 
form a contribution of sterling value to the linguist. Hand- 
somely illustrated, beautifully printed and bound, this work 
must be ranked among the very first in this year’s additions 
to the library of exploration. It seems impossible to doubt 
that this part of the world will yet attract to itself a large 
portion of the excess of population in Europe. The Teu- 
tonic sections of humanity are replenishing and subduing 
these Pacific islands in a way that promises much for the 
future of civilization, and we congratulate both author and 
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publisher on their having given us in this volume so solid a 
foundation for our prophecies. 


“ Spanish Literature ’' 
An Elementary Handbook. By H. Butler Clarke. $1.60. Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

“WHY WILL YOU READ that work in twelve volumes,” 
once asked Sydney Smith, “when you can get a consomméd of 
it in two?” and why, one may now ask, should anyone read 
Ticknor’s three volumes, or the seven of “ Amador de los 
Rios,” or the nine of “ Menéndez y Pelayo,”—to say nothing 
of the seventy-one volumes of the “ Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles,” or the full one hundred of the “ Biblioteca 
Universal,’—when he can get it all boiled down in Mr. 
Clarke’s single soup-plate? Certainly, in this age of tinned 
goods and pemmican, such condensation is well fitted to win 
popular favor; and when we add reliance upon. the best 
authorities, a very considerable first-hand acquaintance with 
the sources, a sober critical faculty and an unaffected style, 
we get the making of what must be admitted to be a very 
successful volume. Mr. Clarke's method is a mixture of 
the topical and the biographical, He traces the great move- 
ments and periods of Spanish literature in broad outline, 
and then sets in their places the more famous names. His 
limits compel him to be eclectic; he does not embark on the 
vast sea of Lope de Vega’s 2000 plays, but picks up a few 
specimen shells on the beach. A good observance of pro- 
portion runs through the book. It is most deliberate, as it 
should be, in the Golden Age, accelerates its pace in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and hurries through 
the comparatively barren eighteenth. Two chapters are de- 
voted to the nineteenth century. In contemporary matters, 
Mr. Clarke’s touch is less sure,—indeed, he confesses his 
own limitations there. Galddés he seems to know only from 
the “ Episodios Nacionales,” and charges him with no at- 
tention to plot,—a charge which “La Incognita” would 
alone be enough to disprove. Castelar is curiously enough 
put down as the head of the Liberal party; he is not even 
the head of the Republican party, if that is what was meant, 
Gertrudis de Avellaneda, the Cuban, is dismissed with too 
scant notice because she is judged as a dramatist, which she 
was not, and ignored as a poet which she was. Why Telés- 
foro Trueba should have been given so much space and the 
much more famous Antonio Trueba not a line, is a mystery 
to us. Mr, Clarke’s book is attractively and accurately 
printed—an extra s in the title of Pereda’s most famous 
novel being the only misprint we have noted. His transla- 
tions, which are frequent, are good and helpful. Altogether, 
his handbook is all that it professes to be, and deserves to 
meet with wide acceptance, - 


“ Survivals in Christianity” 
By the Rev. Charles James Wood. $1.50. Macmillan & Co, 

ERNEST RENAN, in speaking of Phoebe, a member of the 
church in Cenchrea, on her way to Rome as the bearer 
of one of St. Paul’s letters, said of her, “ She carried under 
her girdle the whole future of Christian theology.” And, 
indeed, it may be said that, from ye argh time, church 
dogmatics have been built less upon Christ and the whole 
New Testament, than upon the one Epistle to the Romans. 
In our century, however, the signs multiply that Christian 
thought is making widerinductions of facts, is acknowledging 
that St. John, as well as St. Paul, was a theologian, is studying 
Jesus at first hand, and is lessening the Roman emphasis on 
the divine transcendence, in order rightly to consider also 
the divine immanence. One of these signs we hail in the 
interesting book by Dr, C, J. Wood of Loch Haven, Pa, 
This work, possessing all the attractions of fine paper, clear 
type, and good binding, is pleasing to the eye, while in its con- 
tents there is food and stimulus for the mind. The author’s 
aim is to help honest thinkers to put difference between the 
temporal and the eternal elements in Christianity. With un- 
technical and refreshingly bold language and great freedom 
of thought, he points out the survivals, in the popular faith 
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of Christendom, of old elements of pagan or ethnic origin. 
These are not so much the innocent things like colored eggs, 
hot cross buns and the spirit and procedure of old heathen 
feasts under their new names; but rather the more serious 
Shamanism, materialism, dualism, fire-worship, magic, etc. 
Following out the ideas of God, the Church, the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection and eternal life, he endeavors also 
to give a true philosophy of history, He handles his sub- 
ject with force and breadth of view. He believes heartily 
in the right use of the higher criticism, and shows that its 
office is the removing of the things that are shaken, that the 
things which cannot be shaken may remain. He finds no 
infallibility in the Church, the Bible, reason, creed or sacra- 
ment, much less in the Pope; but insists that each man must 
try for himself the oracles whether they be of God. These 
six lectures were delivered before the students of the Epis- 
copal Divinity School in Cambridge, Mass. If any of his 
hearers were of the sort (alas! too common in theological 
schools) whose chief intellectual function is imbibition, they 
must have been shaken up by the lecturer’s advice to them 
to study theology, not in order to defend an accepted notion, 
but to find the truth. At one point, we feel bound to ex- 
press a criticism upon the broad-minded scholar: when he 
speaks of Presbyterian polity as an invention mediating be- 
tween Episcopacy and Congregationalism, and insists that 
it has no Scriptural authority beyond the shadow of uaAtora 
(“especially ”) of I. Tim, v. 17; and also in the chapter on 
the Church, we find too much of a personal equation. In- 
deed, though no Presbyterianism astigmatizes our eye or 
clings to our garments, we find in this chapter a note of dis- 
cord somewhat breaking the harmony of a book that other- 
wise is full of the manly and fearless spirit so much needed, 
now and always, in theological thinking. This book ought to 
be as interesting to the layman as to the theologian, for it is 
not in cloister English, but in language all can understand. 





Text-books for Greek and Latin 

THE IDEA AT THE basis of the edition of the Gospel of Matthew 
by Profs. Kerr and Tolman is a good one. They present a Greek 
text printed with good type in open , and have taken the 
pains to mark, with full-faced letters, the words found in Matthew 
alone among the New Testament writings. The introduction deals 
briefly with several topics related to the language of the Gospel. 
The vocabulary in connection with each word indicates the num- 
ber of times it is used in the text ; there are also indices of proper 
names, with citations of the passages where the persons and places 
are mentioned. The book seems to show evidence of hasty work, 
since its usefulness would be greatly enhanced by the addition of a 
few notes on the more unusual forms and constructions ; and it is 
certainly a mistake to omit from the vocabulary the signs of gender 
and declension of nouns and adjectives, as well as to give the parts 
of verbs so sparingly. ($1. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.)—— 
A NEw YoRK im ring house has done well to introduce to 
American students the “ Pocket-Atlas of the Ancient World,” by 
the late Dr. A. von Kampen, published in Germany by Justus 
The twenty-four maps, although small, are comprehen- 
sive and reasonably clear. welcome addition to the matter 
usually found in a classical atlas is the excellent representation of 
the famous ancient map, the Zadula Peutingeriana. The last 
three sheets give the plans of Athens, Rome, Carthage, Olympia, 
and half-a-dozen other important sites. The index is said to con- 
tain not less than seven thousand names, (B. Westerman & Co.) 
——PrOF. GOODELL’s “ Greek Lessons" reproduces his “ Greek in 
English” (see The Critic of pe 9, 1887), with the addition of a 
series of sections on forms and constructions leading up to easy 
lessons in the early chapters of the Anabasis. As the k now 
stands, it seems to us to lack unity, and hence to be liable to prove a 

source of confusion to beginners. ($1.25. Henry Holt & Co.) 





AMONG ENGLISH MAKERS of classical text-books, there is none 
more indef ble than Mr. H. A. Holden, whose editions appear 
with almost the same 7 as the numbers of the American 
Journal of Philology. His books, even if not brilliant, are char- 
acterized by good scholarship, clearness of exposition, and sound 

sense, The present volume, an edition of Plutarch’s 
“ Life of Demosthenes,” in no way falls below the general average. 
As in the previous volumes devoted to Plutarch, contalaiag the 
lives of the Gracchi, Sulla, Nicia’ and Timoleon, the editor takes 
his students out of the beaten track of Greek studies, and supplies, 

















in the introduction and notes, all the help needed for an appre- 
ciative and profitable reading of the text. ($1.25. Macmillan & 
Co.)—ANOTHER USEFUL text-book, though of a different 
type, is the edition of ‘‘ The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus,” 
by Prof. Hopkins. This, as the other volumes of the Students’ 
Series of Latin Classics, is a compilation from German sources, 
with such additional explanation of constructions as seemed de- 
sirable for the American sophomore. The matter of the notes is 
well digested and well put; the commentary is fuller than that in 
the excellent edition of the same essays by the late Prof. Allen. 
There are two maps accompanying the text. ($1. Leach, She- 
well & Sanborn?) 





TO THE TEXT OF THE first ‘‘ Two Satires of ea contain- 
ing less than three hundred and fifty lines in all, Prof. Nash has 
added a commentary filling nearly a hundred pages. The notes 
show wide reading, and add some new matter to the enormous 
mass of illustrative material that has gathered around this author. 
The editor gives various manuscript readings, but nowhere offers 
an account of the manuscripts of Juvenal and their relative 
value. The book is, on the whole, a meritorious effort. ($1.25. 
oo: ue Mifflin & Co.)——‘* THE GODS OF OLYMPOS, trans- 
lated and edited from the twentieth edition of A. H. Petiscus 
by Katherine A. Raleigh,” is a manual of Greek and Roman 
mythology, made over from what in Germany has long been 
a popular handbook. The preface is by Miss Jane E. Harrison, 
the translator of Collignon’s “Manual of Mythology.” In 
its present form the book may be commended as a straight- 
forward though not particularly inspiring account of the myths 
of the Greeks and Romans, unaffected by the recent theories re- 
garding their origin and significance. Its weak point lies in the 
inadequate and confusing presentation of the Roman mythology, 
which is treated by piecemeal, in connection with theGreek, There 
are numerous illustrations, of a better quality than one often finds 
in manuals of this order. ($2. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





Poetry and Verse 

Mr, J. R. TUTIN, who has done much other good literary work, 
has just edited “ Secular Poems, by ante Vaughan, Silurist,” in- 
cluding a few pieces by his twin brother Thomas (“ Eugenius Phi- 
lalethes ’), Vaughan is better known to the great — of 
readers by his religious poems; but his secular verse is often ve 
little inferior to the best of the sacred, and lovers of the latter will 
enjoy the former. As Mr. Tutin says, Vaughan, who is often com- 
pared with George Herbert, “ was certainly a greater lover and in- 
terpreter of Nature, and may not be inaptly called the Wordsworth 
of the seventeenth century.” The poems are accompanied with 
notes and a bibliography. The book is published by the editor at 
Hull, England, and the price is 3 shillings (net), or 6 shillings for 
large paper copies. The edition is limited to 500 copies, 100 bein 
on large paper.——THE “ALBION” EDITION of “ The Poetic 
Works of John Dryden” gives, in one well-printed volume of 
about six hundred pages, all his poems, including the translations 
from Theocritus, Homer and Horace, and selections from those 
from Lucretius and Ovid. The songs and lyrics from the plays are 
added, and also a memoir, concise explanatory notes, and an 
index of first lines. The text has been carefully collated with 
that of the original editions, as the preface truthfully declares, if we 
may judge from an examination of sundry passages almost uni- 
formly corrupt in the majority of editions; and the proof-reading 
sppeere to have been equally careful. The book is, moreover, very 
cheap at the price asked for it, ($1.50. F. Warne & Co.)—— 
SCOTT’s “ MARMION ” has been added to a series of English Class- 
ics for Schools, It has a brief introduction and very brief notice, 
supplemented by a poe? at the end of the book. Maps of the 
supposed route of Marmion on the battlefield of Flodden are added. 
It is a good edition for the price. (20 cts, American Book Co.) 





ABOUT 125 PAGES of college verse by undergraduates have been 
selected by Messrs. Hellman and Crane from the more recent is- 
sues of various Columbia College publications, and published in a 
small book entitled “Columbia Verse.” Among the number of 
metrical experiments is to be found Prof. Harry Peck’s “ Heliotrope,” 
written when he was a Junior, in 1880. Comparing it with the 
other verse in the book one cannot help thinking that Prof. Peck’s 
followers in the alluring paths of college poesy come a long dis- 
tance after him. The most prolific of them seem to be Messrs, 
Hopkins, Terhune and Douglas. (Sabiston & Murray.)—— 
THE AUTHOR OF “Campfire and Memorial Day, and Other 
Poems,” Mrs, Kate Brownlee Sherwood, has recently written and 
had published a volume of verse entitled ‘Dream of the Ages: A 
Poem of Columbia.” For this book Mr, J. E. Kelly has made a 


number of illustrations which are calculated to move the unsuspect- 
ing reader to paroxysms of apdplectic laughter; and Mr. George 
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W. Breck has contributed two drawings that are in the manner of 

Mr. Will Low. The verse, like that in the author’s previous col- 

lection, is very readable, It reveals much patriotism, is spirited, 
ful, and not devoid of fancy. The closing chorus isa success- 

ul handling of one of Mr. Swinburne’s long-lined stanzas. Such a 

line as 

“Lo, the scintillant spheres in their spinning have glinted thy 

garments of sheen!” 

has the unmistakeable marks of alliteration and rapid movement 

which are so characteristic of the Swinburnian song. ($2. Wash- 

ington: ational Tribune.) 


Mr. BRYAN CHARLES WALLER dedicates his latest poetical 
work to the memory of three poets of his own kith and kin, Ed- 
mund Waller, Bryan Waller Procter and Adelaide Anne Procter; 
hence we know that he comes of a verse-writing race. ‘ Perseus 
with the i iio a long, blank-verse poem in eight books, is 
the story of how Perseus slew Medusa the Gorgon, and brought 
her head as a present to Polydectes, King of Seriphos. It is pre- 
ceded by seven or eight pages of doggerel in which Mr. Waller 
describes the circumstances in which it came to be written, After 
telling how he threw off the first fragment of this versified mytho- 
logical legend, he says :— 

** I took the luckless fragment back 

That night, and worked and worked away, 

As hard as any Grub Street hack :— 

Six months it took me, and a day.” 
Mr. Waller's trouble seems to be not knowing when to stop. His 
blank-verse belongs to the invertebrate kind. Adverbs and ad- 
jectives are ornamental at times, sparingly used; but they do not 
suffice to hold up a poetic edifice eight stories high. We observe 
in the ane of criticism given to the author's previous volume, 
“The Twilight Land,” one reviewer notes that “ but for its exces- 
sive length his ‘Little Flo Colburn’ would have been a gem.” 
“ Excessive length” is one fault in “ Perseus with the Hesperides” : 
six months it took him, and a day. ($2. Macmillan & Co. 


THE “ROUND TABLE EDITION” of Tennyson’s works, it is 
claimed, will be, when finished, ‘the only complete set of Lord 
Tennyson’s writings,” containing a considerable amount of copy- 
right matter. We have received the first four volumes which con- 
tain the “Juvenilia,” ‘“ Early Sonnets,” “ English Idylls”; ‘ St: 
Agnes’ Eve” and the ms of the same date; “The Princess” 
and “Maud”, and “ The Idylls of the King.” They are beau- 
tifully printed at the Norwood Pregs, on English hand-made paper, 
of very good quality, and are uniformly bound in grey-green boards 
with cloth joints—a form of binding which is neat and lasting, 
though doubtless most of the subscribers will exchange it for morocco 
tooled by some artistic hand. The edition, which will be complete 
in ten volumes, will contain all of Tennyson, but will con- 
tain, apparently, nothing else except a list of the subscribers, and 
presumably an index. Neither note nor comment, introduction nor 
preface, appears in those’ so far issued; but each is ornamented 
with a steel-engraved frontispiece, the first of which is a repro- 
duction of an early portrait of Tennyson as a young man, with high 
brow, lank hair, and no beard. The style #5 these volumes, with 
their clear, large type, liberal, but not extravagant, margins, strong 
and smooth, but not shining, paper, is one that has long since been 
adopted in England for limited and monumental editions. We do 
not doubt that it will find favor with many book-lovers. The 
edition is limited to 500 copies, and will be sold in full sets only, 
and by subscription. ($6 per vol. New York: Henry T. Thomas.) 


Recent Fiction 

* THE SHIFTING OF THE FIRE,” with its charming cover, its 
perfect type and paper, its accessories of decoration, reminds us of 
a banquet-table whither, being summoned with great ceremony, we 
have come with eager expectation. We find the table covered with 
finest damask and glittering with splendor that delights the eye; 
the host a man of culture; the menw a triumph; the guests the 
favored few of mind and beauty. One by one the dishes are placed 
before us, one by one we taste their contents. They are fair in 
appearance, yet each one we put aside with disappointment; for they 
lack that distinctive flavor so pleasantly suggested by their names, 
So it is with Mr..H, Ford Hueffer's story. An attempt to portray 
various workings of all-conquering love, and of malicious cruelty, it 
has succeeded merely in revealing to us the author's intentions, 
which, we will acknowledge, are of the best and most ambitious. 
The story is:this:—A young man of wealth loved a girl and ex- 
pected soon to her. On her nineteenth birthday he made 


her a t of a little sealed bottle of a most dangerous oe 
which he had just succeeded in eo five years of study, 
The following day he was suddenly called away by the failure of 
the business house through which he derived his immense in- 
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come. After he became poor, the girl’s parents refusing to permit 
their marriage, she planned to acquire, in the two years before she 
attained her majority, a large fortune for her lover’s sake. To 
do this, she married a fabulously rich old man, who alluringly men- 
tioned to her that he had but two years to live. To keep lover 
ignorant of the whole proceeding, she exacted a tt from him 
that he would not see i or even inquire after her for two years. 
He learned of her marriage shortly before the old man came 
into the neighborhood where he had set up as a physician. It was 
part of the husband’s malice to bring his wife dnd her early lover 
together, and watch the display of human suffering. Here the old 
man died, under circumstances that, the hero thought, ema to 
poison—his poison, the properties of which he alone knew, and 
which he supposed, the tortured girl had administered, being unable 
longer to endure living with the cruel old man. Even the inno-’ 
cence of her demeanor and the perfect peace of mind that took 
sees yp my of her did not undeceive him, and soon after, under this 

elief, he married her, loving her with a passion that would share 
her moral stain and a tenderness that would repay her for the 
sacrifice she had so fanatically made for him, Greater love than 
this is rarely found. It isthe burden of Mr, Hueffer’s tale, but he 
has failed to make us feel it through his characters, which seem 
to us unreal and out of drawing. The book is dedicated to 
the author's grandfather, Ford Maddox Brown, the forerunner of 
Pre-Raphaelite art in England, It may be this association, or it 
may be something inherent in the book itself, when all is said in 
favor of its English, its originality and its finished handling, that 
makes it remain in the mind as a fine piece of decorative fiction. 
($1. G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 


“ THE CLOCK ON THE STAIRS,” by Alice Weber, is a simple tale 
of English nursery-life. The nurse of four imaginative little 
children tells them that their papa is to bring home a step-mother 
to take care of the house, because none of them are old enough or 
have had the experience to do so. Whereupon, thinking they can 
prevent this great calamity, by getting this mysterious and protective 
experience, they make diligent search for it. While on a visit to 
their grandfather, who is known, in their confused little brains, asa 
“comic invalid,” their great desire and urgent necessity to get ex- 
perience prompts them to write letters to the Fairy Trouble-taker, 
and to post these letters in the tall clock on the stairs, They con- 
fide all their anxiety about their papa’s and their own danger to 
her. As a fairy should, she receives the letters, and never fails to 
make answer and ge the children the greatest consolation and 
advice. In one of them she tells her correspondents that, when 
the apples ripen, she is coming to live with them, so they need no 
longer try to get the experience that has caused them so much 
trouble. When she did finally arrive, leaning on their father’s arm, 
the children wondered what nurse could have been thinking about, 
when she said it would be horrid to have a step-mother, ($1. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


“ STORIES AND SKETCHES,” by Grace Greenwood, is the title of 
a little volume that contains a curious record of men and memories, 
The first sketch gives us familiar pictures and anecdotes of the 
domestic life of the Father of his Courtry, which is followed by a 
similar view of Abraham Lincoln. Next, is a brief mention of three 
great women, George Eliot, Mrs. Browning and Lucretia Mott, all 
of whom Mrs. Lippincott met in Florence. Further along is a de- 
scription of some historic burial-places in London, and their cher- 
ished graves are described, as is also old Ferrara, the home of 
Ariosto, and the birthplace of Savonarola, The book closes with 
a number of short stories. ($1. Tait, Sons & Co,)——* Dr, 
PAULL’s THEORY,” by Mrs. A. M. Diehl, is a curious psychological 
study that will doubtless interest those readers who like their fic- 
tion to be judiciously mixed with well-wrought myst Without 
in any way destroying the bloom of freshness that gives half its 
interest and piquancy to a book of this kind, we can call attention 
to the ingenious development of the character of the heroine. 
Brought up in a most absurdly unnatural manner by a father, who 
kept ber imprisoned in a country house, away from the contaminat- 
ing contact with the evil natures of the world, the poor never 
had a healthful objective moment in her life. Sensitive, introspec- 
tive, and delicate in organization, she would attach herself to one 
interest or one person, and henceforth became morbidly absorbed 
in this affection. This theory of education in isolation has been 
cleverly shown before this by Besant and Rice, in “ The Golden 
Butterfly.” There, the girl’s objective lessons and her naturally 
buoyant temperament kept her from insanity. But here, the effect 
is most disastrous, and the mooning Lilia is a pitiable sight indeed. 
It was with veritable consternation that her husband, shortly after 
their marriage, discovered the capacity for intense absorption in 
his wife. She hung, a burden, about his neck, killing with her 
weight. Being a sensible fellow, he at first thought it was a tem- 
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porary state of affairs; but, being a physician as well, he perceived 
that it was a matter of temperament made worse by her ruinous 
education, Fortunately for his career, for his self-respect and for 
his ideal of love, the girl died shortly after their marriage. (§1. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


IT IS REFRESHING, in this modern age, to see anyone abandon 
himself to romance with what Mr. Jim Pinkerton of ‘“ The Wrecker” 
would call “ whole-souled thoroughness.” This is what G, Man- 
ville Fenn has done in his last novel, called ‘‘ Nurse Elisia,” and 
we recommend the book to any young woman suffering from 
blighted affection, or misanthropy of any kind. It will instil a hope 
of future blessedness more potent than that bestowed by any 
fortune-teller, and will produce a relief from gnawing thoughts 
more sure than that of strong drink, and its abundance of tearful 
situations will please readers of a lachrymose disposition. Nurse 
Elisia was a lady of high birth and title, who had loved and had 
met with gross deception. Life having ended, in her estimation, at 
that moment, and its pleasures turned to ashes, she straightway 

roceeds to devote all her energies to prolonging the lives of others. 
Vader the name of Elisia she becomes a nurse in a hospital, and in 
the course of affairs is sent to take care of aman, the father of a young 
house-physician in the hospital where she was trained, In this 
home she finds her early lover, plying his wiles of deceit, the accepted 
suitor of an innocent young girl. Poetic justice and the conva- 
lescence of the patient enable her, in a dramatic scene, to disclose 
to the young girl the villainy of the wretch, and her own identity 
to him. The result is all that could be wished; the young house- 
physician and Nurse Elisia start off as man and wife to nurse the 
dwellers on the west coast. As they soon become accustomed to 
the conditions of life there, and manage to live five years without 
accident, it is likely they are still there. The villain took up his 
residence in Baden, where he probably is still playing rouge ef 
noir, and the young girl married the man of her choice. ($1, Cas- 
sell Publishing Co.) 


* THOSE GIRLS,” by John Strange Winter, adds one more to the 
already extended list of juvenile novels which the English and 
the American press send out every year —fiction that bears about 
the same relation to novel-writing that fashion plates do to art; in 
which the only touch of human life to be found, is in the amount of 

rsonality the author has thrown into the composition. Mrs. 

tannard often tried to hoodwink the og into believing that 
she was telling something true to life, by her spirited style of 
story-telling. In “ Those Girls” there is nothing to deceive the 
most credulous reader. The English is poor, the style is careless, 
and the characters are made to do the most absurd and unnatural 
things, Unless Mrs. Stannard is speaking of aclass of people that 
ny no-man’s-land, sixteen-years-old schoolgirls do not preserve 
the equanimity of Stoics when their clandestine love-affairs are dis- 
covered; a civilized mother does not immure her young daughter, 
for years, without communication, in a convent, for merely refusing 
to tell the name of the writer of two love-letters,—and a man does 
not permit such a sacrifice from the girl who loves him, unless he 
is a double-dyed villain, unfit to be the adored hero of a shilling 
dreadful. The truth is that the world is made up of men and 
women, girls and boys, that do things in a far more natural if 
more commonplace way than the author would make us believe. 
($1. Tait, Sons & Co.) : 


“ THE DUGDALE MILLIONS,” by W.C. Hudson, opens with 
the singular state of affairs of a young man being asked to find the 
lost heir of an immense property which would otherwise succeed 
to the girl with whom he is in love, Nothing daunted by so com- 
plex a condition of things, he sets out in earnest to deprive the 
girl he loves and indirectly himself of this vast fortune. Uevious 
as are the oy that lead to the goal, multitudinous as are the 
labyrinths of an ingenious author's brains with which to confuse 
and entangle the hero in his journey, he nevertheless reaches day- 
light and crowns his long search with the discovery of the true 
heir of the Dugdale Millions. In doing so he realizes that he has 
deprived the woman he loves of untold wealth. In order that she 
shall not suffer through an act_of his, although he had considered 
it the sacred fulfilment of a trust, he persuades her to marry the 
recently discovered heir, This act of unselfishness does not go 
unrewarded, and her marriage to a man of whose existence she 
would never have known but for the —— efforts of the hero, 
is followed by his marriage to a woman for whom he has the 

regard. (Soc. Cassell Pub. Co.)——"OuR CHILDREN 

OF THE SLUMS,” by Annie Bronson King, is a little volume that 
shows the author's familiarity with the conditions of life in the 
crowded tenement district of this city. The sketches, of which 
are seven or eight, are written in brief and simple phrases, 

the style of which carries the reader back to the days of his first 
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primer, when words of more than three letters were a burden and 
a sentence was confined to a noun and a verb. Nevertheless, the 
sketches show sympathy with the people whom poverty, occupa- 
tion and oppression condemn to live in the crowded quarters of the 
East Side, and knowledge of the — that present themselves, 


at every turn, to the student of social questions. (Soc. D. D. 
Merrill Co.) 


Educational Literature 


THE LATEST ADDITION to Lippincott’s New Science Series is 
“A Course on Zodlogy, Designed ra Secondary Instruction,” by C, 
de Montmahon, Inspector-General of Primary » Prrameeng Paris, and 
H. Beauregard, Assistant Naturalist in the Paris Museum of Natural 
History. This book, we are told in the preface, “ forms the basis 
of instruction upon the natural history of animals in the secondary 
schools of France.” Asa general rule, French text-books authorized 
by the Department of Public Instruction are the best works of this 
class that are known. The present treatise forms no exception to 
this rule. It is clearly written, well-arranged, and profusely and 
happily illustrated. It has been well-translated and properly 
adapted for American schools by Dr. Wm. H. Greene. The trustees 
and faculties of academies and finishing schools for youths of both 
sexes, who are looking for a desirable manual on the subject, should 
not fail to give this book a careful examination, The authors and 
translator are evidently masters of the science and of the art of in- 
struction. They are only at fault, and that very rarely, when they 
go beyond the limits of their special qualifications and trust too 
much to other authorities; as, for example, in treating of ethnology. 
They tell us, in a quotation from that very superficial and careless 
writer, Ponchet, that ‘the Caucasian race has received its name 
because traditions place its birthplace in the mountains of Caucasus, 
whence it has spread by radiating migrations to all parts of the 
globe.” These supposed traditions, however, are a product of the 
name, and the name was given to the race by Blumenbach simply 
because in his collection of crania the skull which seemed to him 
most nearly representative of the cranial forms of his “ white race” 
happened to come from the region of the Caucasus, The name 
was thus due to a mere accident, such as has led some eminent 
French archeologists to describe certain classes of the prehistoric 
inhabitants of western Europe as belonging to the “ Canstadt race” 
and the ‘‘Cro-Magnon race,” because certain typical skulls have 
been found at eave bearing those names. There is no - 
ment among ethnologists as to the probable “ birthplace” of the 
white race, and few, if any, are inclined to trace it to the Cau- 
casus. (75 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


WE HAVE RECEIVED Prof. S. L. Laurie’s work on “ John Amos 
Comenius,” being an account of his life and educational writings, 
with an appendix containing a bibliography with specimen pages 


of many of his works. It opens with a brief review of the educa- 
tional influence of the Renascence and the Reformation, the effect 
of which was to increase the demand for education, without much 
improving its processes, The Jesuits, however, had made some 
improvements in teaching, and had reduced it to a system; and the 
view was rapidly gaining ground that much ter changes would 
have to be made in order to adapt the palools to the requirements 
of the age. It was under these circumstances that Comenius ap- 
peared, his life extending from 1592 to 1671; and the world owes 
to him a conception of teaching that was in some respects new 
and a decided advance on the practice of his time. To show what 
that conception was and what ry wegen in method Comenius 
re gues is the main aim of this book, and has been attained, we 
think, with great success. An account is given, of course, of Come- 
nius’s roving and varied life; but the principal part of the volume 
is occupied with an exposition of his educational methods, which 
are made as plain as they probably can be. That there is much in 
them that is valuable there can be no doubt, though they have now 
become so familiar that his works have hardly more than an his- 
torical interest. He saw the need of simplifying the course of study, 
of taking up the various subjects in the order most convenient for 
learning, of teaching the ancient languages through the medium of 
the vernacular, and especially of Serotec a milder and more 
reasonable discipline. His own text-books, Bt are admitted 
to have been a failure, and his educational aim was altogether too 
utilitarian to satisfy the higher aspirations of the soul. Moreover, 
as Prof. Laurie is obliged to admit, “the supreme educational re- 
sult, that is to say, wisdom, virtue and capacity for affairs,” is in 
actual practice attained by very different processes from those rec- 
ommended by Comenius and his disciples, But, whatever the im- 
perfections in his system, his works have an interest for students 
of educational method and history, and this volume will therefore 
be found useful. ($1. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 
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American Publishers’ Exhibits at the World’s Fair 


No SECTION of the great building for Manufactures and the 
Liberal Arts is more interesting to the lover of books or more in- 
structive to the general public than the northwest corner of the 
gallery which contains the exhibits of the American publishers. 

he space they occupy is not great in extent, but the amount of 
attractive matter they condense intoit is prodigious. The progress 
of the art of printing in this country was never made more evident, 
and the agente of the mechanical appliances and the beauty of 
the work accomplished are here conspicuous to the most unen- 
— Several firms contrast their own early work with that 
of to-day, showing the vast gain in clearness and precision as well 
as in the zsthetic qualities of arrangement and setting. It is well- 
known that America leads the world at present in wood-engravin 
and has no superior in other reproductive processes in black an 
white, but her achievements in printing have been less widely her- 
alded. They are quite as important, however, and no less remark- 
able in a country supposed to possess only commercial instincts. 
These would have been of no avail without some conception of the 
artistic possibilities involved in such manufacture. The press-work 
in many of the publications here exhibited could not easily be 
surpassed, and 
the discrimina- 
tion required in 
the construction 
of such beautiful 
books can only 
be realized b 
the initiated, 
But it is not only 
the craftsmen 
and the writers 
who will beinter- 
ested in these ex- 
hibits, They ap- 
peal to the artist 
and his admirers 
as well; for those 
firms which pub- 
lish magazines 
have decorated 
their walls with 
the original 
drawings for 
many of their 
most notable 
illustrations. 
And in this work 
our artists stand 
far to the front. 
We have no 
Vierge, it is true, 
oo in his own 
ine Abbey is un- 
equalled, and it 
would be difficult 
to find a stronger 
phalanx of illus- 
trators in any 
country than.those here presented for our consideration, We 
must not forget, either, in this connection, that the development of 
this notable school of designers is due primarily to the intelligent 
and liberal encouragement of the American publishers. 

Harper & Brothers, the oldest of the firms now prominent, oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place on the northern side of the aisle, so that 
their windows, like those of the Century Co. on one side, look out 
over the blue lagoon to the fresh spring greens of the wooded is- 
land. The first book printed by the firm is exhibited here, and 
very brown and old it looks, It is a translation of Seneca’s “ Mor- 
als,” printed in 1817, when James and John Harper did the press- 
work themselves on hand-presses capable of printing only 2500 
sheets a day. During the second year of its existence the imprint 
of the firm as publishers was first placed on the books they issued, 
and five: volumes was the‘ extent of the output for those twelve 
months. From these primitive beginnings the firm has progressed 
gradually but surely to its present important position; and last 
year its presses had a capacity of 240,000 sheets a day, and it issued 
seventy-five new books besides its many periodicals. None of the 
four brothers who founded this house’ survive, but the traditions 
they established still influence its movements and guide its progress. 
The conservatism of the firm is a legitimate source of pride, for it 
is of a kind that admits improvements founded on reason and ex- 
perience and is the cause of a surer growth than more reckless dar- 


Harper & Brotuers’ PAVILION 


ing. In the present exhibit the arrangement of the room is taste- 
ful and pleasant, the cases and woodwork being of oak in simple 
designs. In selecting the library for the cases, the aim of the firm 
was to show a representatiye collection of their publications, so 
they have made no effort to exhibit fanciful bindings nor any other 
specialty out of their ordinary course of production. Selections 
from their school-books and children’s books are displayed as well 
as many of the volumes of poems, essays and fiction which this 
firm have introduced to the public, Many a dainty volume is visi- 
ble, and the bindings are often sdenitaaty simple and effective. 
The covers of the Odd Number Series and of the American Es- 
sayists are tasteful and characteristic of the firm's methods; and 
many other bindings, like those of “ Jin Rikisha Days” and Hearn's 
“ Youma” are appropriately and prettily designed. Some of their 
elaborate illustrated books are also shown, among them “She 
poses to Conquer” with Abbey's designs, “ Daisy Miller” with 
McVickar’s, and ‘‘ Prue and I" with Sterner’s, “ The Amateur Cir- 
cus,” in which McVickar satirizes New York society in the man- 
ner but hardly in the spirit of Caran D’Ache—this is here too, and 
side by side with it are the older publications, Doré’s “ Raven” 
and “Ancient 
Mariner,” Sev- 
eral notable 
manuscripts are 
also expected to 
swell the exhibit, 
and one of the 
Chicago papers 
recently an- 
nounced that the 
original man u- 
script of “ Ben- 
Hur,” which may 
be here later, was 
already on e€x- 
hibition, The 
most interesting 
feature, however, 
of the Harper 
display is hung 
upon the walls. 

o act of the 
house through- 
out its career was 
of greater impor- 
tance to art than 
the commission 
given a few years 

to Edwin A, 
Abbey to illus- 
trate the come- 
dies of Shake- 
speare, It was 
certainly a happy 
inspiration whic 
caused the selec- 
tion of this artist 
for the work, and 
the display here of many of the original drawings makes one 
realize anew their spontaneity and ye and their masterful 
beauty. His studies of Slender in the ‘Merry Wives” and of 
Malvolio cross-gartered have a humor so irresistible that it is 
worthy of interpreting Shakespeare’s own; and for pure beauty 
nothing could be in more exquisite sympathy with the comedies 
than the “ Enter Anne Page with wine,” the “ Mistress, despatch 
you” from “ As You Like It,” and the delicacy and dignity of the 
drawing of Gratiano and Nerissa, “ My eyes, my lord, can look as 
swift as yours.” Besides this incomparable work, the walls are 
also decorated with engraved portraits of many notable men, and 
admirable reproductions of Thayer’s “ Mother and Child,” and of 
Sargent’s portraits of Terry, of Carmencita, and of Joseph Jeffer- 
son as Dr. Pangloss. There are drawings, too, by Smedley, De 
Thulstrup, Reinhart and Howard Pyle, besides Albert E. Sterner’s 
graceful old-world illustrations for “ Prue and I.” 

In the exhibit of the Century Co, there is great variety, but the 
arrangement was so skilfully made by Mr. Ellsworth, the Secretary, 
that the room does not look overcrowded. It has a pleasant, airy, 
home-like appearance, which is especially inviting to one who has 
wandered, aedcected by rival attractions, through miles of bewil- 
dering aisles. This is less an exhibit of books than of pictures and 
processes, and its greatest intrinsic value lies in the collection of 
manuscripts. The Lincoln case is priceless, containing as it does 
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his Proclamation of April 15, 1861, calling out 75,000 militia, his 
General War Order No. 1, dated January 27, 1862, and his Message 
to Congress of February 5, 1865, proposing compensation for the 
slaves. Several valuable letters are also shown—Lincoln’s first 
letter of acceptance and that of the committee apprising him of his 
nomination, a letter from Lincoln to the Governor of New York 
and 9 cmwte reply, some of the correspondence with Douglas, 
and a characteristic letter to Grant dated April 30, 1864, expressing 
satisfaction with his work up to that time, and ending “And now 
with a brave army and a just cause may God sustain you.” A 
letter from Jefferson Davis to Lincoln is also here, and a manuscript 

m by Stedman accompanies the bronze casts made by Leonard 

- Volk in 1860 of the President’s melancholy face and strong, 
generous hands. Near this case is another, containing the Century 
*sWar Book” and various manuscripts and relics gathered during its 
compilation. An article by Gen, McClellan and letters from Grant 
and Lee are the most important; and a bayonet from the Bloody 
Angle and a Confederate wooden canteen found at Antietam give 
an atmosphere of realism to the case, In contrast with these 
reminders of the 
most strenuous 
days in our his- 
tory is the “ cor- 
ner in manu- 
scripts,” where 
the contributors 
of lighter litera- 
ture to The Cen- 
tury are gath- 
ered into a fra- 

rant bouquet. 

homas Nelson 
Page is here 
with the first 
draft of his 
charming tale 
** Marse’ Chan,” 
signed oddly 
enough with the 
initials only of 
his first two 
names and after- 
wards correct- 
ed; Bunner's 
‘*Red Silk 
Handkerchief *’ 
is here also, and 
Cable's “ ’Sieur 
George,” and. 
one of the inimi- 
table “ Nights 
with Uncle Re- 
mus,” Others 
among them are 
Stockton's ‘* Po- 
mona’s Daugh- 
ter” and the last 
sentence of his 
“Lady, or the 
Tiger ?’, some of 
J. G. Holland’s 
editorials and a poem in Stoddard’s delicate hand, ‘‘ A Florentine 
Mosaic,” by Howells, a bit of Warner’s faint handwriting, and an 
article by Stedman on Keats near another by Henry James on 
Du Maurier, (See cut on page 9.) 

The process of preparing a manuscript for the magazine is care- 
fully illustrated, the dummy and each of the corrected proofs being 
shown, Acopy of Scrzbner's (now The Century) printed in 1870 is 
opened to show the crudity of the illustrations, and, in contrast with 
it, one is given an insight into the elaborate reproductive processes 
now in use. The method of wood-engraving with the system of 
overlays is shown in all stages; and in the same way the processes 
of poecenarern’ by half-tone and of photo-engraving directly 
are displayed with the copper and zinc plates and many proofs, In 
another case a block engraved by Timothy Cole is interesting, and 
surrounding it are many proofs on Japan paper of his remarka- 
ble reproductions of the old masters. The printer's methods are 
most effectively illustrated, however, in the case devoted to the con- 
struction of a dictionary. The beginning and progress of diction- 
B8 ing is there shown through copies of the volumes of 1616, 
1623, 1656, 1706, 1721, 1726, the last being Bailey’s, which was the 
first with illustrations, Samuel Johnson's delightfully dogmatic dic- 
tionary of 1755, and the Imperial of 1847, on which “ The Century 
Dictionary” was based, All these are opened at the space devoted 
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to “ microbe” and its derivatives, and this space increases through 
the list from one word to eight pages. The many proofs of the 
word for “‘ The Century Dictionary” are also here, proofs so amended 
and scratched and altered that it seems incredible that a printer 
could decipher them. The word “take” is also given, and the 
bundles of its definitions by other writers used and rejected. Be- 
yond this exhibit of words is one of deeds—the Kennan corner; 
and here the most interesting features are a copy of The Century 
containing one of Kennan’s Siberian articles blocked out by the 
Russian censor, and a portrait painted ona panel which was pierced 
by Kennan and used for the concealment of valuable papers during 
his journey through Siberia. Some of the books published by the 
Century Company are also displayed in their pretty bindings, and 
on the walls are numerous photographs of the offices of the magazine 
and the printing rooms of the De Vinne Press. A manuscript of a 
oem by Riley is framed, and that of the first chapter of ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” and there are drawings by Shirlaw, Gibson, 
Wenzell and Vierge, besides the capital portrait of Melchers by 
McEwen and that of McEwen by Melchers. Castaigne’s delicately 
poetic wash- 
drawings of the 
Fair Buildings - 
are also hung, 
and in the Ken- 
sington rack are 
works by Blum, 
Brennan, Wiles, 
Cox, Pennell, 
Remington, 
Low, Birch, 
Chase and many 
others, In ad- 
dition to this ad- 
mirable main 
exhibit, a large 
number of 
drawings be- 
longing . to. the 
Century Com- 
pany are hung 
in the Art Build- 
ing, the Wo-. 
man’s Building 
and the Trans- 
portation and 
Children’s 
Buildings. 

In addition to 
their exhibits as, 
publishers, 
Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have 
sent here a case 
of books in gor- 
gene bindings 
rom the retail 
department, 
They make a 
sumptuous dis- 
pisy, showing 

ow far this art 


is carried in our day and how great is the mechanical skill 
e 


involved, Most of the works are by English binders, and there 
are superb specimens of Zaehnsdorf's art, admirably designed and 
tooled with consummate skill. Among the books thus beautifully 
attired are several rare and precious first editions, which will be 
the despair of collectors. here is a tendency towards over- 
elaboration in the cover designs, tooling for the forey of skill 
rather than of grace; but many of them are entirely free from this 
fault and have a distinguished simplicity of line. Of these is the 
Grolier- like cover in red, inlaid, with exquisite delicacy, in green and 
brown. Along the side of the room nearest the aisle are long 
cases containing, among other things, many interesting manuscripts. 
Mrs. Burnett’s smooth-flowing hand is here in ‘‘ The One | Knew 
Best of All,” and Blum’s delicate pencil manuscript, and Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s, Hardy's, and Aldrich’s, It is interesting, too, to find that 
many of the most famous authors use the type-writer instead of 
the pen, for among such manuscripts in these cases, one finds the 
names of Henry James, Howells, Walter Besant, Cable, and Bret 
Harte, The first and second proofs of “ The Country Printer,” by 
Howells, are here, and the sheet as it comes from the press; and 
there is a portrait of Stanley and a manuscript letter from him. 
But these +4 not bring his work home to one as keenly as do two, 
arrows of the kind used by the pigmies in Darkest Africa, made in 
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a native foundry, smeared with poison, and showing strange in- 
enuity in torture. The wood blocks and copper plates used for 
illustrations are shown in several stages, and there is an interestin 
portfolio of éngraved portraits of many writers from The Boo. 
Buyer. But perhaps the most curious exhibit, unique, in fact, is a 
copy of the first magazine published in America, which is contrasted 
with the exhibition number of Scrzéner’s. This yellow old book 
is dated December, 1787, and the cover announces that it contains 
“a Miscellaneous Collection of Original and other Valuable Essays 
in prose and verse and calculated both for Instruction and Amuse- 
ment.” The motto of this model publication is “ Science the guide 
and truth the eternal goal” ; and in the table of contents one finds 
an Invocation to the Nightingale, Floretta or the Fountains, advice 
to masons and to husbands, articles on fashion and marriage, and 
a poem ‘On a Lady’s Striking a Fly with her Fan.” A number 
of the books published by Scribner are also shown in this comfort- 
able room, and some of their own well-designed bindings. The 
walls are decorated with many original drawings, all of those made 
for the exhibition number being hung. Several of them, like the 
water-colors by Wiles and Albert Lynch are better in color than 
in the black and 
white reproduc- 
tions, but few of 
them lose very 
much One, 
misses Blum’s 
fascinating J a p- 
anese girl in red, 
but this was 
drawnonthe 
stone and is 
therefore not 
shown. 
Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
have erected a 
charming little 
classic pavil- 
ion in their sec- 
tion of the gal- 
lery. The design 
for it was made 
by Mrs, Henry 
Whitman, of 
Boston, to whose 
good taste the 
beauty of many 
of the firm's bind- 
ings is due; and 
the exterior as 
well as the in- 
terior of the room 
is completely 
finished. A per- 
fect little library 
is here, with its 
writing- table 
and comfortable 
seats, its simple 
cases and stained 
glass _windows, and its large tiled fireplace. The decorations 
are simple but thoroughly good, and all of the appointments 
of the rooms are well designed. Over the mantel is a re- 
production of a relief representing a Bacchic procession, the 
iy fe of which was discovered in 1876 and is now in the museum 
at Naples. In the old Roman libraries, according to Lanciani, the 
busts of authors were placed above their works, and this system is 
followed here, where the busts of the greatest American writers 
whose works are published by Houghton appear over the cases. 
French's admirable bust of Emerson is one of these; and of the 
others Whittier was modelled by Powers, Hawthorne by Louisa 
Lander, Mrs, Stowe by Anne Whitney, and Longfellow by Kitson. 
Dallin’s bust of Holmes is full of character, but the same sculptor’s 
study of Lowell is surprisingly rigid. On the shelves is an admira- 
ble assortment of the books issued by the firm, bound just as they 
are when sold to the trade, The high average of ape | merit 
which the firm has maintained can be easily seen in this collection, 
and the books issued are always worthily presented in good ty 
and dignified bindings. Specimens of a few of their limited edi-. 
tions are shown—Hawthorne, Emerson, and Lowell in large paper, 
Fiske's “ Discovery of America” in a sumptuous dress, and the life 
of Lincoln by J. T, Morse, Jr., which is the firm's latest limited 
edition. A few of their early publications are also shown, notably 
a set of Dickens, printed by Houghton at the Riverside Press but 
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n before he became a publisher. So the publisher’s imprint 
on the different volumes of the set runs through many changes 
from Townsend in 1861 to Hurd & Houghton in 1869. In the glass- 
covered corner cases, a number of the more elaborate books issued by 
the present firm are displayed. A copy of the hundred-dollar edition 
of the ‘ Rubaiyat ” is there, and the handsomely illustrated volumes 
on Richardson and George Fuller. One notices also Howells’s 
“ Venetian Days,” illustrated by Hassam, Hopkinson Smith and 
others; “The One Hoss Shay,” with Howard Pyle’s clever draw- 
ings; and‘ The Song of the Ancient People,” by Edna Dean Proctor, 
printed from type and beautifully bound in soft calf, but showing 
too little imagination in the colored illustrations. There is no de- 
fect of that Kind, however, in Walter Crane’s superb decorative 
illustrations for Hawthorne’s “‘ Wonder Book,” which are a genu- 
ine triumph for the firm in the reproduction of color, Altogether 
one could not easily find a pleasanter place in which to pass a quiet 
hour than this simple, restful little library. (See cu? on fase 10,) 

Estes & Lauriat make a fine sapiay of standard publications 
in handsome bindings. Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer-Lytton and 
Scott receive their most respectful attention; and these works ap- 
pear in many 
costumes. Their 
most important 
edition of Dick- 
ens contains Bar- 
nard’s illustra- 
tions as. well as 
those of Cruik- 
shank and 
“Phiz.”” Many 
children’s books 
are also. in this 
éxhibit, anda 
number of art 
publications with 
reproductions 
too often of 
inerely common- 
place pretty pic- 
tures, The firm 
shows also speci- 
mens of the two 
most notable sets 
of books now 
being issued 
from its press. 
One is a beauti- 
fuledition of 
Victor Hugo's 
novels in Eng- 
lish, and the 
other is a sump- 
tuous Walter 
Scott, edited and 
annotated by 
Andrew Lang 
and. finely illus- 
trated with etch- 
ings. Inclose 
proximity to this 
exhibit is that of E. F. Bonaventure, the dealer, who displays 
the most magnificent collection of bindings to be found in the 
American section, They are chiefly the work of Frenchmen— 
these gorgeous covers, artistically designed and skilfully executed, 
The inlays are manipulated with marvellous dexterity, and the pre- 
cision of the tooling is extraordinary. The binding by Ritter and 
Meunier of the large copy of Mistral’s “ Mireille” is a remarkable 
tour de force, but some of the less pretentious works by Ritter, 
David and others have more intrinsic beauty, Some American 
bindings which are shown prove the rapid advance made by our 
craftsmen, and their accuracy and taste, . 

The exhibit of A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago is characteristic 
of the reserve and conservatism of the house, . The large case con- 
taining their books is simple and well-designed, and the volumes 
inside of it show at a glance the fine quality of the work done by 
the firm. There is nothing flashy or conspicuous in the exhibit, 
but it might have been made more interesting to the public which 
is familiar with these volumes in the shops. The record here. dis- 
played, however, is a fine one, for the average of lite merit in 
the volumes issued is sing weer high. Among the more important 
are the handsome editions of Sir Joshua Reynolds's “ Discourses on 
Art” and of “ Echoes from the Sabine Farm” by Eugene and R. 
M. Field. The reprints of Elizabeth Sheppard's novels are here 
too, together with George P, Upton’s admirable books on music. 
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The series of Laurel-Crowned Letters, Tales, and Verse is daintily is- 
sued ; and the biographies of Great French Writers, written by the 
most eminent Frenchmen of the day and translated into English, 
record an important undertaking. The bindings are, in nearly all 
cases, neat and tasteful, and many of the books are shown in costly 
morocco covers in which the workmanship is admirable. Lippin- 
cott displays his publications in a large case, the reference books, 
like Chambers’ ncyclopeedia, Worcester’s Dictionary, and Lippin- 
cott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer, being most conspicuous. Besides 
these, however, Furness’s Variorum Shakespeare isshown, and 
handsome editions of Prescott, Scott, Dickens and Thackeray. 
The exhibit of D. Appleton & Co. consists mainly of large 
illustrated works, among them the “Recent Ideals of Ameri- 
can Art,” “ Picturesque America” and “ Woman in French Art. 
One is reminded by a particularly showy cover that the large vol- 
ume descriptive of the Centennial Celebration of Washington's 
ey issued some three years since, was one of the 
publications of this firm. The Messrs. Appleton display also many 
school and reference books, and some interesting photographs of 
the writers whose works they control. At present they are issuing 
“ The Art of the World, as Illustrated in the World's Columbian 
Exposition.” The work will contain thirty parts and is illustrated 
with photograv- 
ures, typograv- 
ures in color and 
half-tone wood- 
cuts in the text. 
Five numbers will 
be devoted to the 
architecture of the 
Fair and the oth- 
ers to the exhibits, 
chiefly in the de- 
partment of Fine 
Arts. The work 
will be. interest- 
ing, as several of 
the Expositivn 
chiefs have writ- 
ten for it; and the 
reproductions in 
black and white 
are very good, 
better than those 
incolor, The Art 
Amateur has a 
room filled with 
its achievements 
in chromo-litho- 
graphy, a number 
of them admira- 
bly faithful to the 
originals; and L. 
Prang & Co. show 
in the same way 
what they have 
done in the re- 
production of 
color. Rand, McNally & Co, have an exhibit of globes, maps, 
and atlases, G. and C. Merriam, of copies of Webster's Dic- 
tionary ; and a ey space, empty even at this late day, belongs to 
George Barrie of Philadelphia. b. Lothrop & Co. show a large 
collection of books for children, Sunday-schools, and religious 
bodies, besides their periodicals, Babyland and Wide Awake, 
Orange, Judd & Co, and the Methodist Book Concern also have 
exhibits. All of these publishers are gathered into the same cor- 
ner of the Liberal Arts Building, a fact which facilitates study of 
them and shows in a moment the extent of this work in America. 
Far from this corner, however, in a conspicuous position near 
the north end of the Horticultural Building, stands a dainty little 
structure which is sacred to the printing-press. It was designed by 
Stanford White for Puck, and it forms a delicate and beautiful 
note of color in the landscape: It is Italian Renaissance, and the 
square building, with its small oval windows, has a circular, 
porch-like entrance, painted red within and outlined with twisted 
columns. Below the railing which surrounds the roof, the walls are 
decorated with white garlands and Cupids modelled in relief, The 
familiar figure of Puck himself stands hospitably over the porch, 
welcoming the throngs of people who pass between the curving pil- 
lars to pay him homage. The building is painted buff, the decora- 
tions being in white, and this delicate bit of color in the White Cit 
is grateful to the eye. Within the portals the World's Fair Puck, 
a periodical slightly smaller than the New York edition and en- 
tirely different in matter, is written, illustrated, edited, and printed 
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under the eyes of the public. It is a miniature publishing house. 
complete in every detail and offering facilities for the study of pro- 
cesses unsurpassed in any other part of the Exposition. The in- 
terest in the building is so great that a regular line of march has 
been arranged so that the crowd moves constantly in one direction. 
The central portion of the main floor is occupied by the presses, of 
which there are seven or eight, acting, apparently, with almost hu- 
man intelligence. The process of printing colors from the stone is 
novel to most of the people who watch it, and the gradual trans- 
formation of the lithograph from black and white through the 
various colors, added one at a time, at different presses, to the com- 
pleted prone is extremely interesting. As one passes along the 
two galleries above these presses, on one’s right are many small 
rooms in which the paper is prepared for publication. In this way 
the visitor has the privilege of watching the stone-grinding, the 
cutting of overlays, engraving on metal, wood and stone, the draw- 
ing with pen and ink on paper and with the brush on stone, mor- 
tising and proving, type-setting, the make-up department, the 
transfer press, and the system of chromo-lithography. The cor- 
ners of the second gallery are occupied by the editorial and art 
departments, which are the only ones curtained from the public 
gaze. On the walls are many water-colors and ee ee by 
eppler, Rogers, 
Opper and others 
off the Puck staff. 
The cutting, fold- 
ing, and stitching 
of the paper are 
done on the main 
floor, and it is in- 
a to watch 
the rapidity of the 
various machines 
and the dexterity 
of the manipula- 
tors. A_ pretty 
little reception- 
room with dainty 
furnishings is near 
the entrance, and 
throughout the in- 
terior the decora- 
tions are as felici- 
tous as those on 
the outside of the 
attractive little 
building. 

All in all, the 
American pub- 
lishing -houses 
make a very cred- 
itable showing— 
one that the stu- 
dent of art and 
letters cannot 
afford to miss. 
Though a few 
prominent firms 
do not exhibit at the Fair, they are decidedly the exception, and the 
others have succeeded so well in representing themselves worthily 
that they display adequately the high standard of American work. 
The illustrated magazine, which has never been of as fine a quality 
anywhere else as here, would alone give distinction to their efforts, 
but when the merit of the literary work, and the beauty of appear- 
ance in the books they issue are also considered, we need not fear 
the rivalry of any other country. With our youth and enthusiasm 
we may yet excel them all. 
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Mr. Gosse’s “ Questions at Issue,” which is finding many readers 
this week, appears at the same moment as Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
“ Religio Poetz,” and each of these books contains a re-collection 
of scattered essays contributed to various reviews and periodicals, 
But, while I hope to escape the suspicion of failure to admire Mr. 
Patmore’s rich and fascinating prose and his enchanting mysticism 
and abstraction, I cannot but confess that, as a book, Mr. Gosse’s 
volume seems to me completer and more harmonious, For his essays 
all tend to a single theme—they are all questions vexed and trou- 
blesome in the literary life of the hour; a single thread of interest 
combines the twelve @:‘sjecta membra into one compact body. And 
yet, the subjects are so diverse that we seem, as we read, to be 
traversing all but the whole field of contemporary literature. , 
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Mr. Gosse is, indeed, a citizen of no mean city in the land of let- 
ters. His interest and his stake are cosmopolitan; in that li- 
brary of his, into which so many gossips have been permitted a 

lance, the shelves hold examples of every form of literary labor; 
the tyranny of the novel is not without its sway where Mr. Steven- 
son and Mr. Henry James stand side by side with “ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles ” and “ David Grieve.” And the kindly inscriptions 
of greeting from the authors, which bps every fly-leaf its value, 
prove that Mr. Gosse has not estranged his friends (as, indeed, how 
could he?) by his genial criticism, And, perhaps, Mr. Gosse will 
forgive my prematurity if 1 mention that he is shortly going to print 
the catalogue of the most notable of his books, a little treasure to 
bookmen which will, I understand, be issued by private subscription 
only, and will contain the full text of the many pleasant dedications 
and copies of verses which his friends have prefixed to their pres- 
ents. Those whoprocure that catalogue will, I believe, find several 
unpublished poems by Mr. Austin Dobson, many interesting remi- 
niscences of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
Matthew Arnold, Gabriel Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, and | know not 
how many more. 

It will doubtless interest American readers to notice that one- 
half of the essays in “ Questions at Issue ” were originally contributed 
to American periodicals. Three of these are upon questions of 
burning heat, and the tact with which Mr, Gosse discusses the 
claims of Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson and Poe to take rank with 
the highest of English poets is, I think, a perfect lesson in literary 
taste and discretion. 

Despite his sympathetic study of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. 
Gosse is, perhaps, rather hard on the novelist; but then, he has 
never had much toleration of work that does not, at least, aim 
at the heights. The “subterranean novelist,” as he would call her, 
gets but little concession at his hands; and he is especially down 
on popularity that is achieved without distinction. This vey, 
him into contact with “Edna Lyall.” I cannot say whether the 
author of ‘“ Donovan ” is equally popular in America ; peer she 
is not; but some three years ago there was scarcely a living novel- 
ist who was so widely read in England. Mr. Gosse recounts the 
story of a’girls’ school which was invited to give the name of the 
greatest English author and of its favoréte English author, The 
meed of pre-eminence was universally granted to Shakespeare ; 
but when it came to favoritism, “ by a large majority ‘ Edna Lyall ’ 
bore off the bell.” But her popularity is not confined to school- 
girls. You may see her books in every sort of company, I have 
noted them on the shelves of an Oxford professor, actually side by 
side with Mr, Herbert Spencer's “ Data of Ethics,” There used to 
be a story (I never heard it contradicted) that “ Edna Lyall’s” first 
book was written to raise the money for a peal of bells for her 
brother-in-law’s church at Eastbourne; there is another story 
which says that, owing to a business-like contract with her pub- 
lishers, she has not made nearly so much by her volumes as the 
world would suppose. 

But her popularity is indubitable; and after all, what does it 
matter whether she is reviewed in 7he Atheneum or not? At any 
rate, I dare to say that her work is infinitely better, more careful 
and more lifelike than a great deal of work which is not only no- 


ticed, but praised, in that prominent organ of literary criticism. 
&o ie i ial i 
sse, whose view is essentially literary, should have 
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That Mr. 


spoken of ‘Edna Lyall” at all is, it seems to me, only another 
proof of the width of the familiarity and interest with which he ap- 


proaches current thought. And the same idea strikes one in read- 
ing what he has to say about M. Stéphane Mallarmé and_ the 
French Symbolists, This is a far enough call from “ Edna Lyall,” 
far enough, too, from Longfellow and Tennyson, 

But I cannot think of any other English man-of-letters who has 
watched so closely as Mr. Gosse the turn of the tide in Continental 
literature, It is a commonplace of comment to say that he was 
the first to introduce Ibsen to the London public; but there are 
other writers that owe no less to his perspicacity. It is but two 
years since Mr. Gosse “ discovered ” the Dutch “ Sensitivists ”; and 
other critics have followed in his train since then, and adopted the 
name which he coined to describe the school, To his influence 
Bjérnson owes much of his popularity in England,—a rea/ popu- 
larity, be it said; for “In God’s Way” and * The Heritage of the 
Kurts” have found a very large circle of readers. And no one 
has treated the new school of French try with anything like 
bw insight and sympathy which Mr. Gosse has bestowed upon 

em, . 

1 wonder if I am piercing too far into personalities when I hint 
that much of this knowledge of Mr. Gosse’s is due to the first-hand 
research with which he invariably lends method and object to his 
little annual Easter trips to the Continent, It was in this way that 
he first visited Scandinavia. It was in this way that, a few weeks 
ago, he was the secrets of Paul Verlaine, and Moreas, 
catching their clear accents, learning their strange language, watch- 
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ing them in their daily life as they passed from café to café, to talk 
and to recite their latest verses over the inevitable Agueur. To 
understand a school of thought, one must know its students at 
home ; and it is just this intimacy with his subject which makes 
Mr. Gosse’s criticism so much more luminous and trustworthy than 
the subtlest theories of a scientist who has never strayed beyond 
the limits of his own suburban garden, 
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Boston Letter 


SHALL WE HAVE a new Music Hall? That is the question agi- 
tating Boston at present. The old Music Hall exists now chicky 
to supply a home for the Symphony Orchestra, and, as the rapid - 
transit plan recently passed by the Legislature necessitates a sweep- 
ing away of this structure, the famous Orchestra must be disbanded 
unless a new hall is prepared for itsuse. This is the ultimatum of 
Major Henry L. Higginson, its founder and supporter, Major Hig- 
ginson, as all Bostonians know, is of the phn a firm of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co, Some years ago he conceived the idea that Boston 
should have a first-class.orchestra, and to that end expended 
money liberally in securing the best possible talent. At first, home 
musicians were engaged; but afterwards Mr, Henschel was a 
pointed leader and the constituency gradually changed. Naturally 
this made some hard feeling among the friends of those who were 
dropped out ; but everyone feels now that it was much better for 
the growth of the organization. Mr, Henschel was succeeded by 
Mr, Gericke, and Mr, Gericke by Mr. Nikisch, Nobody knows ex- 
actly how much the leaders are paid, because Major Higginson has 
no associates and makes no return to anybody but his own pocket- 
book—and for several peer. instead of a return, there was a de- 
ficit for his pocket-book to cover, But it is said that the leader 
gets somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000 and a guarantee of 
a five years’ contract. Now,with the Hall about to disappear, 
Major Higginson hesitates to engage a conductor and to re-en; 

his musicians unless he has a home guaranteed for them, ors 
idea would be to have a hall built which could also be utilized for 
opera, and that idea has found favor among the music-lovers of the 
city. Prominent men and women have taken the matter in hand 
and are apltag for subscriptions. It is estimated that $400,000 will 
be needed and this will be divided into $100 shares. Such a new 
building would, by necessity, be situated on the Back Bay; but 
whether it would form a fourth side of the beautiful Copley Square, 
or whether it would stand farther out towards Brookline, is yet 
undecided, In fact, subscriptions came in so slowly that urgent 
appeals were necessary to stir up the people who have an interest 
in keeping Boston’s standard of music in its proper place. 

Writing of Copley Square reminds me of a novel gift to the 
Public Library which now forms the west border of that handsome 
spot. Zhe Critic last week mentioned the gift in a few lines, Mr. 

illiam C, Todd ,of Atkinson, N, H., has presented the Library 
with a fund of $2000 a year to be expended in newspapers, with a 
guarantee of $50,000 later on to secure forever this annual pay- 
ment. The papers are to be gathered from all over the world, 
from Asia, Australia and from Africa, and are to be selected without 
any regard to religious sect or political y. A-curious t, 
however, about this bequest, which the Library has gratefully ac- 
cepted, lies in the fact that noone connected with the Library il 
anything at all about the donor. In fact, no one in Boston seemed 
to know who he was, or what he had done; and, more curious still, 
a reporter, who visited the native town of Mr, Todd, found there 
that the people of the village could tell practically nothing about 
his life or former business or his personal successes and failures, 
although they do know that he is very generous and charitable, 
Even the man in whose house Mr. Todd lives is in the dark regard- 
ing Mr, Todd's daily movements. 

As a fact, however, this generous New Hampshire man has been 
a great traveller, and, although now he lives in the most simple and 
frugal manner, without seeking or desiring close intercourse with 
the neighbors, yet he keeps up his interest in public matters and 
pursues his studies zealously. He is a Dartmouth College man, of 
the Class of 1844, and during his arty is was a teacher. Forty 
years ago he was Principal of the High School at Newburyport, and 
this former association led him recently to , as to that city a sum 
of money for a supply of newspapers on a similar plan to now 
prone for the Boston Library, although much smaller. Nobody 

nows what he is worth, some orcenaung.Broroe. and some run- 
ning the figure up to a million and a half; but everybody in his 
town knows that he hasgiven Atkinson Academy a valuable avery, 
Atkinson Congregational Church a parsonage, Atkinson soldiers a 
memorial monument and Dartmouth College a scholarship. He 
has very decided ideas about the value of news > in his 
letter to the Boston Library he expresses those ideas in these words : 
—* The press has become the great agency by which information 
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is diffused, leading questions discussed, the people educated and 
public opinion moulded. Words spoken to a hundred people in 
the evening are the next morning read by a hundred thousand. 
Newspapers now form a large part of the reading of the whole 
community. I have heard business men say that they read the 
newspapers daily, occasionally a magazine, hardly a book ina year. 
It is not enough to read one paper, and that partisan, if anyone 
would be correctly informed and judge clearly; yet many news- 
papers are too expensive for ordinary readers, and a large part are 
desired only for occasional use. All this is well understood, and 
need not have been repeated, Free reading-rooms, I have no 
doubt, in the not distant future will be even more in demand 
by the general public than free public libraries.” 

In regard to the Public Library, it may be said that the archi- 
tects hope to have it ready for use by next ie One of the deco- 
rations of the Library will be a series of ten large panels on the 
ground stair-way executed by Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, who, it is 
said, has always refused hitherto to do any work for any country other 
than his own. He is to receive $50,000 for the panels that come 
to Boston. The frieze representing the Search after the Holy 
Grail, by Abbey, is also to be a decoration of the new Library, to- 
gether with Sargent’s panels illustrating the Old and New Testa- 
ments and decorations by La Farge, which are to be placed in the 
Architectural Library, in memory of Richardson, whose Trinity 
Church ‘stands as his best memorial directly opposite the Library. 
The sculptor French is making a statue of Emerson, and McMon- 
nies is working on a statue of Sir Henry Vane, while St. Gaudens 
is completing the lions that will crouch in the ground hall-way of 
the building. 

The Boston artist, I. H. Caliga, has taken to himself a wife, the 
adopted daughter of Whittier’s cousin, Mrs. Abby Woodman. Mrs, 
‘Caliga, by the way, is generally understood to have been the subject 
of Whittier’s poem “ Little Red Riding Hood.” The husband was 
born in India of German parents, I am told, and began work as a 
clerk in a Boston store ; but soon his artistic tastes got the better 
of him, and he was painting and drawing with such enthusiasm 
and ‘success that he gained the approval and encouragement of 
many of the older artists. So he went abroad to study and is now 
on the high road to success, 

Another marriage ought to be recorded ; for everyone who knows 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale—and who does not ?—will be interested 
in hearing that his son Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., of lowa 
University has married Miss Rose P, Perkins, daughter of Prof. 
Maurice Perkins of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

BosTONn, 27 June, 1893. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 


Chicago Letter 


THE MOST GORGEOUS of the State buildings at the Fair is that 
erected by the State of New York, and something imperial in it h- 
claims it as the representative of the sovereign commonwealth of the 
Union, It is aggressively sumptuous ; never permitting one to forget 
its importance, or to | amy a its position in the nation. Built.in the 
most florid style of the Italian Renaissance, by McKim, Mead & 
White, it is covered with ornament and almost extinguished in gar- 
lands, The atmosphere of Italian palaces hangs about it in the ornate 
decoration, in the sémi-circular pillared porches, and in the regular- 
ity of the green boxes and their carefully trimmed shrubs. The in- 
terior carries out this first impression admirably; it is consistent 
throughout, and the effect of grandeur is never for a moment absent. 
It approaches the bombastic but does not reach it, and all of the 
appointments are as imposing as the structure itself. The entrance 
hall is large and magnificent and eminently hospitable. Its fine 
mosaic floor is inlaid in the centre with the signs of the zodiac in 
brass; a beautiful design. Far to the back, where the wide stair- 
case bends about its recess, the monotony of the delicate color- 

‘scheme is broken by an ascending series of decorative panels in 
brilliant red, very welcome to the eye. They are Pompeiian in 
character, but brighter in color than the red one associates with 
that name, and they are splendidly effective. To the west of this 
hall is the state drawing-room, more simple than any other in its 
decoration, but, nevertheless, exceedingly rich. Its walls are hung 

“with a deep green brocade, and the furniture, which is s —may 
used, is of the finest cld carved"work that Duveen could supply. 
Across the hall, in a position similar to that occupied by the draw- 
ing-room, are three connecting apartments used for reading and 

ting. The principal New York papers from all parts of the 

State are found here, and every facility is given for correspondence. 

The greatest care, however, has been expended on the banquet hall 

up-stairs, and even the elegance below and the showiness of the 
stairway shod prepare one for its pompous beauty. The high 
arched ceiling is covered with ornament in relief, so elaborate as to 
be tia erat | so Lapa | creamy in color that it forms a high! 
ornate frame for the central panel. This is the work of Mr. Fran 
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D, Millet, the Director of Color at the Exposition, who depicts his 
native State receiving tribute from the arts and industries. The 
delicate coloring is in pinks, greens and lavender, a peacock at 
the right accenting aad deepening the scheme, In arrangement 
it is skilful, and in conception, refined and decorative. On the side 
of the room — the entrance are three state boxes, gorgeous 
in red plush hangings and gilded railings; and at either end fine 
old tapestries are hung. The chandeliers—huge elaborate struc- 
tures of crystal and gilt—suit the room admirably, The only thing 
lacking, indeed, is a throne, and one looks for it instinctively, ex- 
pecting the next moment the majestic entrance of the king and his 
suite. 

Quite different in character, but even more notable in its way, is 
the large room in the Woman’s Building which is used as a library. 
It, too, is the gift of the State of New York, but here the object of 
the decorator, Mrs. Candace Wheeler, was restfulness, It has the 

uiet of a well-ordered library, the distinction of simplicity and re- 

nement. The walls are green, and above the simple book-cases, 
which encircle the room, runs some dark oak panelling, beautifully 
designed and carved, which is several centuries old and was found in 
an ancient monastery in France. The large mantel-shelf is also old 
and very beautiful, and the furnishings of the room have been kept 
in harmony with these distinctive features. The ceiling was painted 
by Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, whois well-known in New York, and 
she has acquitted herself worthily of this important undertaking. She 
has painted it as for a wall without Ve pagans and it is conse- 
quently difficult to see it rightly; it does not seem to have been de- 
signed for its present position. In itself, however, the work is 
beautiful, and it has a harmonious warmth of color that helps much 
in the general effect. The central panel shows a graceful winged 
figure of the seenareetion aiding and inspiring two others represent- 
ing Literature and Science. The group is well posed, as are also 
the figures in the corner medallions, but the chief merit of the ceil- 
ing lies in its color, which is singularly beautiful in its delicate 
gradations, 

The Pratt Institute of Brooklyn has a comprehensive exhibit in 
the southwest corner of the gallery of the Liberal Arts Building. 
From the work of pupils which is there displayed, it is easy to un- 
derstand the scope of the school and its wide influence for good. 
The many branches in the department of manual training and the 
thoroughness of the instruction are shown by examples of every 
kind of effort from millinery to carpentry. One can follow the 
pupil from the primary classes to graduation, and wonder at the 
extent and variety of his knowledge. The art school includes the 
designing of fabrics, wall-papers, and decorations, as well as draw- 
ing and painting. It touches all departments, in fact, for the pupil 
is encouraged and taught to design whatever he constructs, from a 
wooden chair to a wrought-iron lamp-stand. The work is not done 
by halves, re ray ay but is thorough in every detail. The con- 
struction of hats is as conscientiously taught and practised as the 
chemistry of cooking or the swiftest methods of assisting the in- 
jured. The exhibit here reaches all of these branches of industry, 
and the neatness and perfection of the sewing are as interesting as 
the beauty of some of the silks designed by pupils. Four thousand 
students were at the Institute during the past year, and as the fees 
are hardly more than nominal, the influence such a trade school ex- 
erts among the poorer classes must be enormous. The Armour 
Mission, which Mr, Philip Armour recently generously endowed, 
will serve the same purpose in this community, and help, it is to be 
hoped, as wide a circle, 

r. George M. Pullman has just presented to the Historical So- 
ciety “in trust for the city of Chicago and for posterity” a large bronze 
group commemorating the massacre at Fort Dearborn in 1812. 

r, Pullman's house stands on the site of the massacre, and in the 
street near by is a leafless, weather-beaten cotton-wood which has 
long been known as the “ massacre tree.” About twenty-five feet 
from this tree, almost at the point where Eighteenth Street reaches 
the lake, the monument has been erected. It was unveiled with 
ceremony last Thursday, the story of the tragic day, told by Mr. 
E. G, Mason, President of the Historical Society, being followed 
by an eloquent speech by ex-President Harrison contrasting the 
city of to-day with that terror-stricken settlement. The bronze 
group was modelled by Carl Rohl-Smith, who designed the fine, 
spirited statue of Franklin in the loggia of the Electricity Building. 
It is an admirable piece of work, well-composed and skilfully sted: 
elled, The incident represented is the rescue of Mrs. Helm by 
Black Partridge, a friendly Indian; and the sculptor has rightly 
chosen the moment of arrested action, when the fierce brutality of 
the younger —— is checked by his superior, The subject has 
horror in it and the group is full of action, but there is much beauty 


in the Peg lines of the woman’s figure and in the lithe, muscu- 


lar Indians, The simple pedestal of polished haga helps to tell 
the story of the ttages with four bronze reliefs, the subjects of 
which are “ The Start from the Fort,” “ The Attack,” “ The Death 
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monumental sculpture. 
CHICAGO, 27 June, 1893. 





The Great Remembrance 


READ AT THE ANNUAL REUNION OF THE SOCIETY OF THE ARMY 


OF THE POTOMAC, BOSTON, JUNE 27, 1893. 


ComRapgs, the circle narrows, heads grow white, 
As once more by the camp-fire’s flaring light 
We gather and clasp hands, as we have done 
These many, many years. So long ago 
A part we were ofall that glorious show,— 
Stood, side by side, ’neath the fierce battle-sun,— 
So long ago we breathed war’s thunderous breath, 
Knew the white fury of that life-in-death, 
So long ago that troubled joy, it seems 
The valorous pageant might resolve to splendid dreams. 
But no! Too deep 't is burned into the brain ! 
As well were lightning-scar by summer rain 
Washed clean away, when stroke on blinding stroke 
Hath torn the rock, and riven the blackened oak. 
How oft as down these peaceful streets we pass 
All vanishes save, lo! the rutted grass, 
Wrecked caissons, frightened beasts, and, merciful God ! 
The piteous burden of the ensanguined sod ! 
Yet not all terror doth the memory save 
From war's emblazonry and open grave: 
In glimpses, flashing like a meteor’s light, 
We see the army marching in the night ; 
Or, look ! a thousand tents gleam through the black ; 
Or, now, where quick-built camp-fires flame and crack, 
From blaze to shade men stretch o’erwearied limbs, 
Chant songs, or wake the hills with chorused hymns ; 
Or, ere the dawn makes pale the starry dark, 
The fiery signals, spark on trailing spark, 
Write on the silent sky their still command, 
While the huge army moves, as by a single hand. 


So long ago it seems, so long ago, 
Behold, our sons, grown men since those great days,— 
Born since the last clear bugle ceased to blow 
Its summons down the valley ; since the bays 
Shook with the roar of fort and answering ficet,— 
Our very children look into our eyes 
And. find strange records, with a mute surprise, 
As they some curious traveller might greet 
Who kept far countries in his musing mind, 
Beyond the weltering seas, the mountain-walls behind. 
And yet it was this land, and not another, 
Where blazed war’s flames and rolled the battle-cloud. 
In all this land there was no home where brother, 
Father, or son hurried not forth; where bowed 
No broken-hearted woman when pale Death 
Laid his cold finger on the loved one’s breath. 


Like to a drama did the scene unroll,— 

Some dark, majestic drama of the soul, 

Wherein all strove as actors, hour by hour, 

Yet breathless watched the whole swift, tragic play. 

Faithful did each his little part essay, 

Urged to an end unknown by one aivaeowing Power ; 

While if the drama pauses, now and then, 

On the broad stage, 't is for a moment only,— 

Here at the heart or in some vista lonely, 

A single hero or a million men, 

And with the tragic theme the world resounds again. 
First,—in the awful waiting came the shock, 

The shame unbearable,—the sacred flag assailed— 

Assailed in freedom’s name by them who freedom mock! 

Ah, then the oath, to stand as stands the rock 

Gainst fire and tempest, lest that flag be trailed 

In dust, or any star therefrom be lost— 

The oath, murmured alone, or where the crowd, 

As by a wind of heaven swept and tost, 

Passioned its soul to God, and strong men wept aloud. 
Then sweet farewell; O bitter-sweet farewell, 

O brave farewell! Who were the bravest then, 

Or they who went, or waited—women or men? 

They who the cheers heard, or the funeral knell ? 

They who stepped proudly to the rattling drum, 

Inflamed by war's divine delirium, 

Or they who knew no mad joy of the fight, 


And yet breathed on through waiting day and weeping night? 


Farewell and forward! O to live it over, 
The first wild heart-beat of heroic hours ! 
Forward, like mountain-torrents after showers ! 
Forward to death, as to his bride the lover ! 


The Critic 
of Capt. Wells,” and “ Black Partridge Returning his Medal.” Of 
these, the first, modelled in very low relief, is much the most beau- 
tiful, The work, as a whole, is an important addition to the city’s 
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Forward, till quick recoils the impetuous flood, 

And ends the first dread scene in terror and in blood ! 
Onward once more, through sun and shivering storm,— 

A monstrous length with wavering bulk enorm,— 

Wounded or striking, bringing blood or bleeding, 

Onward, still on, the agony unheeding ! 

Onward with failing heart, or courage mM ! 

Onward through heat, and hunger, and dismay, 

Turning the starry night to murderous day ! 

Onward, with hope appalled, once more to strike, and die! 


So marched, so fought, so agonized, the hosts ; 
Battling through forests ; rotting where slow crawls 
The deathly swamp-stream ; and like pallid ghosts 
Haunting the hos Neal, and loathed prison-walls. 
They knew what freedom was, and right to breathe 
Clean air who burrowed from the filth and seethe 
Of foulest pens, only that dogs might track, 

And to the death-pit drag their living corpses back, 

Oh, would to Heaven some sights could fade from out 
Clear memory’s all too melancholy page— 

Fade and be gone forever! Let the shout 
Of victory only linger, and the rage 
And rot d of battle over land and sea, 
And all that noble is in war's fierce pageantry. 
Echoes of deeds immortal, O awake, 
Tremble to language, into music break, 
Till lyric memory takes the old emotion, 
And leaps from heart to heart the ancient thrill ! 
Tell of great deeds that yet the wide earth fill: 
How first upon the amazéd waves of ocean 
The black, infernal, deadly armored-ships 
Together rushed, and all the world st still, 
While a new word of war burst from those iron lips ; 
How up the rivers thundered the pipe fleets ; 
How the great captains 'gainst each other dashed 
Gigantic armies. What wild welcome meets 
Some well-loved chief who, ere those armies clashed, 
Rides like a whirlwind the embattled line, 
Kindling the stricken ranks to bravery divine ! 
And, hark, at set of sun, the cheer that greets 
Victorious news from far-off armies, flashed 
From camp to camp, with roar on answering roar, 
Like bellowing waves that track the tempest down the shore. 
But chiefly tell of that one hour of all 
When threatening war rolled highest its full tide, 
Even to the perilous northern mountain-side 
Where Heaven should bid our good cause rise or fall. 
Tell of that hour, for never in all the world 
Was braver army against braver hurled. 
To both the victory, all unawares, 
Beyond all dreams of losing or of winning ; 
For the new land which now is ours and theirs, 
Had on that topmost day its glorious beginning. 
They who charged up that drenched and desperate slope 
Were heroes alli—and looked in heroes’ eyes ! 
Ah! heroes never heroes did despise ! 
That day had Strife its bloodiest bourn and scope ; 
Above the shaken hills and sulphurous skies 
Peace lifted up her mournful head and smiled on Hope. 


Rushed the great drama on its tragic way 
Swift to the happy end from that tremendous day. 
Happy, indeed, could memory lose her power 
And yield to joy alone the glad, triumphant hour ; 
Happy if every aching heart could shun 
Remembrance of the unreturning one ; 
If at the Grand Review, when mile on mile 
And day on day the marching columns passed, 
There darkened not o’er the world the shadow vast 
Of his foul murder,—he the free from guile, 
Sad-hearted, loving, and beloved, and wise, 
Who ruled with sinewy hands and dreaming eyes. 
What soul that lived then who remembers not 
The hour, the landscape, ah! the very spot— 
Hateful for aye—where news that he was slain 
Fell like a hammer on the dazéd brain ! 


So long ago it was, so long ago, 
All, all have passed ; the terror and the splendor 
Have turned like yesterevening's stormy glow 
Into a sunset memory strange and tender. 
How beautiful it seems, what lordly sights, 
What deeds sublime, what wondrous days and nights, 
What love of comrades, ay, what quickened breath, 
When first we knew that, startled, quailing, still 
We too, even we, along the blazing hill— 
We, with the best, could face and conquer death ! 


Glorious all these, but these all less than naught 
To the one passion of those days divine— 
Love of the land our own hearts’ blood had bought: 
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Our country, our own country, yours and mine, 

Then known, then sternly loved, first in our lives. 

Ah, loved we not our children, sisters, wives ? 

But our own country, this was more than they,— 

Our wives, our children, this,—our hope, our love 

For all most dear, but more—the dawning day 

Of freedom for the world: the hope above 

All hope for the sad race of man. For where, 

In what more lovely world, ’neath skies more fair, 

If freedom here should fail, could it find soi] and air? 
In this one thought, one passion,—whate’er fate 

Still may befall,—one moment we were great ! 

One moment in life's brief perplexéd hour 

We climbed the height of being, and the power 

That falls alohe on those who love their kind 

A moment made us one with the Eternal Mind. 


One moment, ah, not so, dear Country! Thou 
Art still our passion ; still to thee we bow 
In love supreme! Fairer than e’er before 
Art thou to-day—from golden shore to shore 
The home of freemen. Not one stain doth cling 
Now to thy banner. Argosies of war 
On thy imperial rivers bravely fling 
Flags of the nations, but no message bring 
Save of peace only; while, behold, from far 
The Old World comes to greet thy natal star 
That with the circling century returns, 
And in the Western heavens with fourfold beauty burns. 


Land that we love! Thou Future of the World! 
Thou refuge of the noble heart oppressed ! 
Oh never be thy shining image hurled 
From its high place in the adoring breast 
Of him who worships thee with jealous love ! 
Keep thou thy starry forehead as the dove 
All white, and to the eternal Dawn inclined ! 
Thou art not for thyself but for mankind, 
And to despair of thee were to despair 
Of man, of man’s high destiny, of God ! 
Of thee should man despair, the journey trod 
Upward, through unknown eons, stair on stair, 
BY this our race, with bleeding feet and slow, 
ere but the pathway to a darker woe 
Than yet was visioned by the heavy heart 
Of prophet. 


Comrades, see, the fire burns low, 

And darkness thickens. Soon will our brief part 
On earth forever end, and we shall go 

To join the unseen ranks; nor will we swerve 
Or fear, when to the silent, great reserve 

At last we ordered are—as one by one 

Our Captains have been called, their labors done, 
To rest and wait in the Celestial Field. 

Ay, year by year, we to the dead did yield 

Our bravest. Them we followed to the tomb 
Sorrowing ; for they were worthy of our love, 
High-souled and generous, loving peace above 
War and its glories ; therefore lived no gloom 

In this our sorrow ; rather pride, and praise, 
And gratitude, and memory of old days. 

A little while and these tired hands will cease 

To lift obedient or in war or peace,— 
Faithful we trust in peace as erst in war ; 
And on the scroll of peace some triumphs are 
Noble as battles won ; though less resounds 

The fame, as deep and bitter are the wounds. 

But now the fire burns low. and we must sleep 
Erelong, while other eyes than ours the vigil keep. 
And after we are gone, to other eyes 
That watch below shall come, in starry skies, 

A fairer dawn, whereon in fiery light 

The Eternal Captain shall his signals write ; 

And shaken from sleep, and gazing at that sign, 

On shall the mighty Nation move, fed by a hand divine. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
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“ THERE IS NOTHING now left for Zhe Cosmopolitan to do but 
to eo itself away,” said a man in the —— trade, when he 
the announcement that its price had been cut in half. “Mr. 
Walker can’t help losing money on every copy he prints,” he added. 
“ I know the business thoroughly and I know that it costs twelve 
cents a copy for the mere manufacturing of a magazine of that 
size, not counting contributors, salaries, or office expenses, He has 
got to sell it to the News Company for seven or eight cents, so each 
copy will cost four cents more to print than he gets for it.” “ Not 
a profitable way of doing business?,” I suggested. “ Not 
very,” was the reply, “ but he expects to make his money on the 
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advertising, by getting a fabulous circulation and charging fabu- 
lous rates. He may do it, but I don’t envy him the experiment.” 
I further astonished the publisher by telling him that this was onl 
the beginning of the experiment; that its next stage would be a still 
further reduction, bringing the price down to ten cents per copy ! 
“ Whew!” was the only acknowledgment of this astonishing piece 
of information. 


LET NOONE think that so astute a business man as Mr. J. B. Walker 
makes such a radical change as this without great deliberation. 
He has done a great deal of thinking and a great deal of figuring 
before deciding upon this reduction. I don’t see howhe can make 
a pecuniary success of it; but, perhaps, I would if I had studied 
the subject as carefully as he has, There is one thing to be said 
about Mr. Walker’s methods—they are Napoleonic. He takes 
one’s breath away by what he does. First with the books he gave 
as premiums to subscribers, and now by cutting the price of his 
magazine in half. It was twenty-five cents, now it is twelve and a 
half. Who gets that fraction, by the way? Not the buyer—you 
may be sure of that. 


Mrs. MARY J. SERRANO, the well-known translator, has been 
struck by certain characteristics, so contradictory as to involve a 
seeming paradox, of the nation that has been recently brought, 
through its distinguished representatives, so prominently before the 
public eye in this country. “ The paradox is in this—that Spain, the 
most ceremonious of nations in its social usages, should be at the 
same time the most democratic in sentiment. Yet, that such is the 
fact, no one who has any intimate acquaintance with the Spanish 
character and Spanish customs will deny. But the explanation is 
not far to seek. The Spaniard is essentially human, and he recog- 
nizes and pays tribute to the humanity in his fellow-man, though 
the latter be the lowest in the social scale and he himself the noblest 
hidalgo in Spain. Thus, the Spaniard is never an automaton. 
However insignificant he may be as a member of the social re 
he always retains his absolute individuality and his inalienable 
rights as a human being. Even the relation between master and 
servant, generally so fatal to the democratic sentiment. may be 
maintained among Spaniards without loss of dignity on the one 
side, or of respect on the other, and the friendly interest of the mas- 
ter, reciprocated by the loyal devotion of the servant, frequently 
results in a familiarity of intercourse between the two in which there 
is something of the simplicity of patriarchal life. The ceremonious- 
ness of the Spaniard, in short, is like the chain armor of the knight 
of old—of exquisite polish and impenetrable, but so flexible and per- 
fectly fitting to the natural form that it is worn with ease and grace 
and does not impede the action of the heart beneath.” 


“ WHY DOES MANKIND lie so fearfully about Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son?” exclaims Mr. Andrew Lang in Longman's Magazine, ‘1 
have long ceased to be agitated by reports that he is on the point 
of death. Wolf has been cried rather too frequently ; but why? 
The latest fiction averred that the Robinson Crusoe of Samoa, as 
Mr. Frederic Harrison calls him, with the opera-glasses and kid 
gloves—as visionary as the guillotine with which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold saw Mr. Harrison practising in the back garden—was on 
his way to England,” The answer is simple enough: Mr. Steven- 
son is a most picturesque personality as well as an exceedingly popu- 
lar author ; so what could be more interesting than a paragraph 
concerning him? And what an opportunity to make it sensational 
and positive when he is entirely too far away to deny it and may 
never see it at all! Mr. Lang evidently fails to understand the ex- 
igencies of paragraph-making. 


EVERYONE HAS HEARD of the Columbian Liberty Bell, cast at 
the Meneely Foundry at Troy, N. Y., last week. A thunderstorm 
at Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., prevented Mrs, Cleveland’s pressing the 
electric button that was to let the molten metal run into the mould; 
but in all other details the casting was a great success ; and hun- 
dreds of silver, gold and copper coins and relics of all sorts have 
now been merged into one great national memento of the discovery 
of America. Even a wedding-ring was sacrificed by an ye 
Trojan dame. The 14,000 pounds of metal are to arrive in aoe 
in time to be rung on the pean Fourth; and the ringing will 
- important feature of the great celebration proposed for that © 

ay. 


I ENVY THOSE bart zene Americans, mostly graduates of 
Harvard College, who have enlisted as > th sage on the 
Viking, and are now on their way to the World’s Fair with Capt. 
Andersen and his gallant Norsemen. The long-oared and short- 
masted “ ship,” which has so well demonstrated her seaworthiness, 
goes from New York by way of the Hudson River, the Erie Canal — 
and the Lakes; and ali along her route she will be an object of 
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lively curiosity, and her regular and supernumerary crews the re- 
cipients of enthusiastic hospitality. The novel experiences of the 
twelve young Americans during the first few days of their journey 
will more than repay them for the tediousness of their voyage on 
the Lakes, and will supply them with an endless store of reminis- 
«ence and anecdote. They have done wisely in bartering a con- 
ventional holiday for one so unique as this. 





MY SENSIBILITIES RECEIVED a severe shock on Sunday last, 
when, while taking a walk along the old Boston post-road near 
New Rochelle, I came upon a gypsy encampment. What was 
‘shocking in that? you ask, and naturally. The shock was in the 
evidences of an effete and dudish tendency on the part of this pict- 
uresque and peculiar people. I walked into the encampment, 
where, with doors wide open, the vans stood about at intervals; 
and what do you suppose I saw in them? Beds made up with 
prs But that is not the worst—pillows with lace-trimmed 
“shams.” 





SHADE OF THE “ Bohemian Girl,” what do you say to that? 
Lace curtains, tied back with ribbons, hung at the windows, 
and everything about the vans was as neat and tidy as a Dutch 
kitchen, Now, that is not my idea of a gypsy van, and it made me 
suspicious of the genuineness of the gypsies themselves. Not 
a proficient in the Romany language, as is my friend Leland, I 
could not put the question to a test. 





THE ONLY ONE I heard speak was a woman, who said in excel- 
lent English, but with a peculiar intonation, ‘“* Have your fortune 
told?” “No,” I replied, “I have no luck,” “But you have such 
a lucky face,” she answered, with almost convincing flattery. I 
was, however, proof against her blandishments. She looked the 
pure Romany, and so did most of the men and women, while their 
dress displayed the Oriental love of color. But those pillow-shams 
were a blow to my preconceived ideas of sy vans. If Mr, Le- 
land sees this paragraph, perhaps he will tell me whether they are 
compatible with gypsy traditions. 





Dr. NICOLL, who edits the very successful British Weekly and 
The Bookman, which is also successful, I believe, has made a sug- 
gestion that the British public ought to pray may not bear fruit, 
He suggests a “religious 77t-Bzts for Sunday reading,” and adds 
that it is “ the great enterprise of the future in religious: journalism.” 
“All the existing papers ” (religious, I suppose he means), “ appeal 
to an educated class.” A 7#t-Bits certainly would not; but I 
should think that the secular 77/-Z7¢s, as it is edited with strictly 
moral shears, would answer every purpose. 





HOWEVER, even should he get his religious 77#-B7?s, I should feel 
that I had to forgive Dr. Nicoll ; for he has done the reading public 
4 great service, being the discoverer of J. M. Barrie. Dr. Nicoll 
was very anxious to get some one who could “ write in an enter- 
taining manner on Scottish ecclesiastical subjects,” and he hap- 
pened to see an unsigned article in the Edinburgh Evening Dis- 
patch that struck him as being “ very brilliantly written.” “Ge was 
a caricature of a Scotch Assembly. Dr. Nicoll immediately wrote 
to the editor to ask if he could get the writer’s name. The editor, 
in turn, consulted with Mr. Barrie; and the latter came down to 
London to see Dr. Nicoll, and entered upon an engagement to write 
an article for each issue of the Weekly. 





THIS CONNECTION was kept up as long as Mr. Barrie remained 
in journalism. Part of the “Auld Licht Idylls,” the whole of 
“ When a Man’s Single,” also of “An Edinburgh Eleven,” and acon- 
siderable part of “A Window in Thrums” appeared in the British 

Weekly, If Dr. Nicoll discovers any more Serries up in Scotland, 
det him exploit them without loss of time. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE SUNOL bronze statue of Columbus, which is a duplicate of 
the one in Madrid, has been recommended, by the Art Committee 
-of the Park Department, for acceptance. 

—Mr. William H, Goodyear has finished work on the proofs of 
an illustrated “ waa A of Roman and Medizval Art” for the 
Chautauqua Reading Circle. A first edition of 25,002 copies is in 


—Daniel M. French’s bronze statue of William Lloyd Garrison 
das been cast by the Henry Bonnard Bronze Co. of this city. Well- 
known scul pronounce it a work of t artistic merit. The 
pero son was an intimate friend of Mr. Garrison, says that this 
represents the study of a lifetime. The statue, which is nine 
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feet in height and represents Mr. Garrison delivering an oration, is 
the gift of Mr, N. H. Swasey of Newburyport, to his city, where it 
will be unveiled on July 4. 





Notes 


GEN, LEW WALLACE’s new romance, in two volumes, “ The 
Prince of India; or, Why Constantinople Fell,” will be published 
by the Harpers in August. Advance orders call for a first edition 
of 50,000 copies. Gen. Wallace has been en d upon this story 
for nearly eight years. It makes a bigger book than “ Ben Hur,’ 
there being nearly 500 pages in each mall 

— The Christian Union's “ outing number” made a successful 
effort at color-printing, showing among other things the Bronx 
River as only Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith sees it. Zhe Christian 
Union is always in the front rank in the march of dignified jour- 
nalistic progress; while it seeks novelty, it carefully avoids sensa- 
tionalism. Since these words were written, announcement 
been made that hereafter the name of the paper will be Zhe Out- 
look—an excellent title, already familiar to the readers of its 
editorial page. 

—Dr. Lyman Abbott has been elected President of the Aldine 
Club, succeeding Gen. Barnes. Henry H. Vail succeeds Dr. Ab- 
bott as Vice-President, Capt. James Thorn Harper, Secretary, and 
Frank H. Scott, Treasurer, have been re-elected. 

—After July 31, 1893, back numbers of The Critic over six 
months old will be sold only in the volumes to which they belong. 

—Writing to a friend in this city from Paris, under date of June 
9, Mr. Theodore Tilton says of his forthcoming volume of poems : 
“ The manuscript went to Oxford day ripest mgr to be printed 
at the University Press. This preliminary edition is for the Ameri- 
can Colony in Paris, and is issued from the house of Baudry, for- 
merly 8 quai Voltaire and now 45 rue Jacob. Think of what sub- 
lime associations are connected with that old and venerable estab- 
lishment! It is the house that, fifty years ago, published Lord 
Byron, Sir Walter Scott and Fenimore Cooper. | feel myself already 
a classic.” ‘ 

—D. Appleton & Co, announce that they soon will publish the 
Biography of Sir Richard Burton by his wife. ‘ The Story of My 
Life,” by Dr. Georg Ebers, is one of the most attractive of their pro- 
i publications. Their Summer Series will contain “‘A Border 

eander,” by Howard Seely. Mr. William Henry Bishop's trans- 
lation and adaptation of ‘‘ The Faience Violin,” ; 
and Francois Coppée’s * True Riches,” will appear before long. 

—In September the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, will pub- 
lish “ Florentine Life during the Renaissance,” by Walter B, Scaife, 
Ph.D. 

—The readers of “ Mark Rutherford,” whose works are now 
issued in a new edition, will be interested to know that his real 
name is William Hale White. He is a son of one of the subor- 
dinate officials of the House of Commons, and was, for a time, in 
one of the departments of the Admiralty. 

—George Kennan arrived, last Saturday, on the Campania. 
While in England he was entertaipged by Henry M,. Stanley, J. M. 
Barrie, the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Dr, Conan Doyle and 
Sir George O. Grevelyan. Mr. Kennan is preparing a book on a 
subject related to the Russian Government, and in January will 
deliver, in England, a course of lectures on Siberia. 

—In the Wake of Columbus,” by Special Exposition Commis- 
sioner F. A. Ober, will be issued by D, Lothrop Co. to-day. 

ry F. Muirhead, editor of Baedeker’s handbooks for Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, and of the new guide to the United 
States, will undertake a similar work on Canada. He devoted two 
years to the “ United States,” travelling through all parts of the 
country. 

—Mrs. Parke Godwin, daughter of William Cullen Bryant, died 
on June 23, at Bar Harbor, Maine, after years of invalidism, The 
remains will be removed in the fall to Roslyn, L, I. Mrs. Godwin’s 

funeral occurred in the same month as her father’s—the month in 
which, in his beautiful poem “June,” he had expressed the hope 
that he might be buried. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis of Boston has accepted 
the pastorate of the Congregational church at Ithaca, N. Y. 

—Macmillan & Co, will shortly publish, in their Eversley Series, 
the “ Literary Works of James Smetham,” of which a second edi- 
tion has appeared in England. The two principal essays deal with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and William Blake. “ se Days and 
Coaching Ways,” written by Mr. Outram Tristram and illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton, will be reissued by the same 
firm in a smaller form, resembling the illustrated editions of “ Cran- 

ford ” and “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 





16 The 


—Shortly after the geicatios of the clever detective story en- 
titled “ An Artist in Crime,” the Putnams received a good many 
letters inquiring whether the name appearing on the title-page was 
a nom de plume. The Critic \earns that this is not the case. The 
author is Dr. Rodrigues Ottolengui, a New York dentist. A new 
book of his, “ A Conflict of Evidence,” has just appeared. 

ee Theatre in London was successfully opened on Tuesday 
night. 

—Dr. W. j- Tucker was inaugurated on Wednesday as President 
of Dartmouth College. : 


—Among the books which the Century Co. have in preparation 
for issue in the autumn are “ Poems of Home,” by James Whit- 
comb Riley, illustrated by E, W. Kemble; “ The Public-School 
System of the United States,” by Dr. J. M. Rice (republished from 

he Forum); “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
novel, with Gibson’s illustrations; ‘‘ An Embassy to Provence,” by 
Thomas A, Janvier; Dr, Washington Gladden’s “ Cosmopolis City 
Club”; “ To Gypsyland,” by Mr. and Mrs, oe a Pennell ; ‘ The 
White Islander,” a romance of Mackinaw by Mrs, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood ; “ Balcony Stories,” by Grace King: “ Thumb-Nail 
Sketches,” by George Wharton Edwards; ‘ The Great Rembrance 
and Other Poems,” a new book by Richard Watson Gilder; the 
Autobiography of Salvini; ‘‘ Topsys and Turvys,” a new Brownie 
book by Palmer Cox; “ Walter Pamats Book of College Sports,” 
and “ The White Cave,” by W. O. Stoddard. Mrs. Van Rensse- 
laer’s “ English Cathedrals” is to be reissued as a handbook, 


—The Pope Man’f’g Co. of Boston offer five Columbia bicycles 
as prizes to the five persons sending the largest list of errors in 
educational text-books. For particulars one may address the firm's 
educational department. 


—Frederick Law Olmsted, the landscape-gardener, has just 
been made an LL.D, by Yale, and Daniel H. Burnham, the Chicago 
architect,an M. A. Both of these gentlemen received degrees from 
Harvard on the same day—Wednesday last. Amongst others 
whom Yale honored were Postmaster-General Bissell and Gen. A. 
C, McClurg, the Chicago publisher; while Harvard conferred hon- 
orary degrees on Bishop-elect Lawrence of Massachusetts and 
Attorney-General Richard Olney. 
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Publications Received 

Receipt of new publi: is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address 
given the publication is issuedin New York.) 
Adams. P, Co.’s American Art P. Adams Co, 
Armstrong, rf H. Lyrics, Idyls Publishers’ Priat. Co, 
Benson, e . Dodo. 2 vols, ndon: Methuen & Co, 
Bernstein, E. Ferdinand Lassalle. I. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


Harper & Bros, 
Bronté,C. Shirley. 2vols. $2. Macmillan & Co, 
Bryant, W. M. Possibilities of a Pedagogical Society. i 
St. Louis: Society of Pedagogy 
Buchgewerbliche Kollektiv-Ausstellung des Deutschen Reiches Chicago 1893. 
Jackson Park, Chicago: Otto Baumgaertel. 
Crawford, F. M. Pietro Ghisleri. $:. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Creevey,C. A. Recreations in Botany. $1.50, Harper & Bros. 
Cruttweil, C.T. Literary History of Early Christianity. avols. $6. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXXV. Ed. by S. Lee. $3 75. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Dixon, A.C. Milkand Meat. $1.25. Baker & Taylor Co. 
Doyle, A.C. The Refugees. $1.75. Harper & Bros. 
Ebers,G. The Story of My Life. Tr. by M. J. Sufford. $1.25. 


D. Appleton & Co, 

Errors in School-Books. Boston: A. A. Pope. 
Gallaudet,S.D. Charley. 7c. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Gems of Colorado Scenery. 4 

the, Maxims and Reflections of. 
Griffis, W. E. Massachusetts, 
Guirey,G. The Hallowed Day. $1.25. 
Hapgood, O.C. School Needlework. 6oc. 
Hotel de Logerot, Souvenir Album of. 
Hutton, L, Edwin Booth. 5 


ed, 





Papers, 
and Fragments, 

Lo 
Tr. by E. M. Aveling. 
Bishop, W. H. A House-Hunter in Europe. §1.50. 


Denver: F. S. Thayer. 

Tr. by B. Saunders. $1.25. Macmillan & Co. 
Cambridge: J. Wilson & Son. 

Baker & Taylor Co, 

Ginn & Co. 

Richard de Logerot, a Fifth Ave, 


oc. arper & Bros, 
Irving, W. Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. $1.75. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Later Canadian Poems. Ed. by J. E. Wetherell. Toronto: Copp, Clark Co. 
Lewis, H. Tresillian Court, soc. Robt. Bonner’s Sons, 
Linn, T. Health Resorts of Europe. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 
Mercantile Library of New York, Sevent Second Annual Report 1892-93. 
Needell, J. H. Lucia, Hugh, and Another. $1. D. Appleton & Co, 
Newcomer, A.G. English Composition. oc. Ginn & Co, 
New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Part VII. 
y J. A. H. Murray. $3-25- 
G 


. b 
C.S. Shrubs of Northeastern America. $2.50. 
F, Inthe Shade of Ygdrasil. $:. 
W.K. Harvard Stories. $1.25. 
- Ivanhoe. (Dryburgh Ed.) $1.25. 
. 5. H. Life ofa Butterfly. $1. 
,S.H. Guide to Butterflies. $1.95. 
T.R R. History of Crustacea. $2, 
the South. soc. 
» The New Era. 75¢ 
J.T. Origin oud Growth of the Bible, $1.50. 


Macmillan & Co. 
P, Putnam's Sons, 
. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
G, P, Putnam's Sons, 
Macmillan & Co. 


Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Baker & Taylor Co, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons,. 





SULLIVAN COUNTY CLUB. 





On Saturday, June gth, a party of one hundred 
physicians, railroad and newspaper men rode on the 
splendid new vestibule train, with a mile-a-minute en- 

ine, on the Ontario & Western R. R., to visit Sullivan 

ounty, and were delighted and impressed by the beauty 
of the landscape, the variety of the scenery—lake, 
mountain, forest, and valley—the expansive views and 
poetic charm. Every acre of this section is bound to be 
occupied by health-seekers from all over the country. 
As the nearest mountain region to the metropolis, it is 
the natural outing-place and playground for the three 
million people in and around New York. Sullivan 
County air, with its wonderful sleep-giving qualities, is 
as valuable commercially as any gold mine, oil well or 
quarry, 

Accident has drawn public attention in this direc- 
tion, and the whole agree is being boomed. “There is 
a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to—Sullivan County.” The railway facilities 
have been improved, new cars, faster engines, and splen- 
did depots provided, the distance shortened, and travel 
is easy. Lakes are being stocked with trout, cottages 
and club-houses erected, and roads built; in short, en- 
terprise is rampant. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Pamphlet, FREE. 


_ Just as Bar Harbor, the Thousand Islands, Lenox, 
Southampton, Chautauqua, Twilight Park, Onteora, and 
a score of other places have grown into prominence, so 
will Sullivan County. It has all the elements of suc- 
cess, healthfulness, beauty, fishing and hunting privi- 
leges. Its attractions are known of all men. 

To have interested 400 representative families in so 
short a time is simply marvelous, and with present re- 
sources it only needs time to transform the Club tract. 
into a Paradise. 

On January 1st shares of stock, each carrying one- 
half acre building site, were offered at $100. On April 
15th the price was raised to $125, and on July 15th it 
will again advance to $150, The Club House is under 
way ; thirty cottages are to be built this year; and as 
many more are promised next season. Before you know 
it the stock will be worth $200. 

Remember that the Club owns 4,600 acres, its cap- 
ital stock comprises 1,000 shares, each share carrying a 
one-half acre building site, making a total of 500 acres. 
When all of the stock is taken, some 4,000 acres will stil} 
remain and the profits from their sale will benefit al} 
of the stockholders, 


The Sullivan Co. Club, 1300 Broadway, New York. 


Jos E. Hepcg, President. 


Avex, P. W, KInnan, Treasurer. 


SAMUEL Marsu, Secretary. 


Cuarces F, Wincate, Consulting Engineer, 119 Pearl Street, (Hanover Square.) 
See List of 400 Shareholders printed on next page. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE Now READY: 


The Wilderness Hunter. 

With an Account of the Big Game of the 
United States, and Its Chase with Horse, 
Hound and Rifle. By THzovore Roosz- 
VELT, author of ‘‘ Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman,” “ cage of the Naval War 
of 1812,” etc. With illustrations by Rem- 
ington, Frost, Sandham, 
others, 8vo, $3.50. 


The Shrubs of Northeastern America. 

By CuarLes S, NEWHALL, author of ‘‘ The 
Trees of Northeastern America,” ‘‘ The 
Leaf Collector’s Handbook,” etc, Fully 
illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


Harvard Stories. 


Sketches of the Undergraduate. 
K. Post. 12mo, $1.00, 


Lorenzo De’ Medici. 


An Historical Portrait. By EpitH Car- 
PENTER. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Gospel and its Earliest Interpre- 
tations. 


A Study of the Teachings of Jesus and Its 
Doctrinal Transformation in the New 
Testament. By OreLto Cong, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ Gospel Criticism,’’ etc, 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.75. 

A Brief History of Panics, 
And Their Periodical Occurrence in the United 
States. 

By Ciement JuGLAR, Member of the In- 
stitute. Englished by De Courcey W. 
Tuo. . (‘‘ Question of the Day” Series, 
No. 74.) 8vo, $r.00. 

Marked ‘* Personal.’’ 

By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of 
‘*The Leavenworth Case,” ‘‘ Cynthia 
Wakeham’s Money,” etc. 16mo, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

The advance orders for Miss Green’s new book have 
been so considerable as to necessitate the printing of 
five large editions before the date of publication, 

A Literary Courtship. 
Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. 

By ANNA FULLER, author of ‘‘ Pratt Por- 
traits.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 

* An alto; er charming little story.”—C/evela 
Plain _ a sx ws 

“ The brightest, breeziest, most bit of 
fun and romance, which has come to our notice in 
many a day.”"—Chicago nterior. 

Pratt Portraits: 
Sketched in a New England Suburb. 

By ANNA Futter. Third edition 16mo, 

$1.00, 


** One of the richest and most worthy contributions 
to Maye saree A ng rm it decade 
positive’ tographic t 
fimned the portraite of this New England family, 
Pratt by name and so thoroughly New England by 
nature,”"—Rochester Herald. 


A Conflict of Evidence. 


By R. OTTOLENGUI, author of ‘An Artist 
in Crime,” etc. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00, 

“A detective story of excellent” merit.”—Chicago 


Times. 
An Artist in Crime. 
By. R. OTTOLENGUI, author of *‘ A Conflict 
of Evidence.” 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 
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Within the Heart. George Parsons Lathrop. 

In the Heart of the Summer. Zdith M. 
Thomas, 

Admiral Lord Exmouth. 4, 7. Mahan. 

Passports, Police, and Post Office in Russia, 
Lsabel F. Hapgood. 

A General Election: Right and Wrong in 
Politics. Sir Edward Strachey. 

The Chase of Saint-Castin. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, 

Governor Morton and the Sons of Liberty. 
William Dudley Foulke, 

Studies in the Correspondence of Petrarch. 

Harriet Waters Preston and Louise 

Dodge. 

Problems of Presumptive Proof, 

larke. 

If Public Libraries, why not Public Mu- 

seums? L£dward S. Morse. 
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35 cents a number ; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure . 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 4ad St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
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two-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York.’’ 
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DLXON’S 
American Graphite remit 5.14] 
PENCILS. 


If you want to save time and patience, and have 
thorough satisfaction whenever you make a mark, use 


Dixon’s ékktmite Pencils. 
oot > 9 smooth and tough and do not crumble, 


If you are not familiar with them, mention Tue 
Critic and send 16 cents for samples worth double the 


money. 
DIXON PENCIL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








i Bicycles. 
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Columbia catalogue free at our 
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Tue Crrric and other reputable periodicals at reduced 
prices, which will be furnished on application. 


Terms for Advertising. 
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A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitate.. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 


dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Uniike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
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It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- 
perience can produce or that money can buy. 
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CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 


Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


| No. 701 Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St. 
No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 











NEW YORK. 
UNRIVALED UNEQUALED 

for for 
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DESIGN AND EASE OF 
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Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
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for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


L& R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 














i2cts. THE COSMOPOLITAN | M1 
121 cts. > \ 
12! cts. MAGAZINE 2 ‘ 
i 
3 se On All News=stands ! 
12' cts. Unchanged in Size! 
12} cts. 
12! cts, FHE JULY COSMOPOLITAN 
12! cts. excels any previous issue in the number of its distinguished contrib- 
i2icts utors, in point of interest, and in illustration by famous artists. 
2 e 
12} cts. 
12! cts.A REVOLUTION IN MAGAZINE PRICES! 
12} need 
12ic The radical step which marks this issue of THz CosMoPOLITAN 
12! Oi —the cutting in half of a price already deemed low—is the result of 
31 ts. an intention long since formed, to give to the publica magazine 
I 2 CUS. of the highest class at such a price as must bring it within the 
124 a reach of all persons of intellectual tastes, however limited their 
2 Cts. incomes. 
1 
iat soo By Mall, 4 Months, 50 Cents. 1 Year, $1.50. 
12} ° The year 1893 will be the most brilliant in the magazine’s 
12icts. history. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 7 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop To THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. Formula on each label. For relief of brain-fatigue, 
mervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 

For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is kin 
«often the only cause of disease. 





Indorsed by leading physicians. Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) Absolutely er 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to F. Crosby Cx. 56 W. 05 Sr. N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. OLD AND RARE BOOKS A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High. 


est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 


Charies = 48 Dittingham & (o., CH EAPEST United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTORE 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


9766 Broadway, New York, IN THE WORLD! . “ we 
Make a Specialty of supplying’y THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND New Fiction é 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
le, Po. © Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Libraries. nie 
q Send P 1 Card, nami Book 
Correspondence with book "eae desire, and we shall quote } price by == isi "mead pmb rye mes 
solicited. Any book published in U SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. Georce A. Hissarp, Joun ‘s. Woop, and 
Liberal ive aot os aes r" Libraries and parcels of books bought ve. hbo 
{ tal discount to parties o ng quan: tbraries and parcels of books bought, 
tities. Send trial order, MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREB. meorion of the Railway. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. LEGG AT BRO Ss "SiiBanincon, face hme yo Soa 


ioe = mo, 
Brentano’s Mail Ordefs. | °! CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. | 3 ,5er e eeeied ites mene ges 


i i ‘ “ The tiest and char i 
We have special facilities for delivering em Cape Went of Gey ee Peet of the wo ’ deunee ahs first. - fgte my of 


to our out of town patrons anything in the = six volumes to be issued under the general 
‘line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., PRENCH Linanres, Cottaces and the pi F cgaoed fainting Bostow rent are 
both American and fofeign. Conte BOOKS fain ong supplied on the most liberal poe Naghte’ Secietenidinail 
wence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French é 
Catalogue. Brentano's Sample Book of AND on ani, hn sh man The Reach of Falesa, The Bottle Imp, and Isle 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. GENERAL Cm Oe aed of of, Volces, By Ly era Louis STBVENSON. 
FOREIGN Po we ye wieee celadiode’ toe Flame be om of the most, characteristic and bes 
of tevenson. It ost 4 

‘To Authors & Publishers, | UTE®AT=RE!llogses "Corresondace sates. | 3 “Zinn Preven.” "NN SON 
i ae BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York. Stories of a Western Town. 
OR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- LONDON - PARIS - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON. Sp eravs Tuaner. Illustrated by A. B, 
aavel CAiclom of prove and verse, Ssvice 0s.t0 Dubl- k seany Os.49, 

; final pine reading. ‘FOR “PUBLISHERS S$: in theme, clever in treatment, and 


tion relareace. ad le in local color, while their piquant 
The New York Bureau of ot Reveten; evablished 1880 hort originality imparts to them a chan at- 


poiace in position and success ; endorsed by ovr lead- The Baker& Tay lor Co., tractive sti a Gasette. 
*Dr. TITUS I". COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 740 & 742 Broadway, New York. Sika Serie, By T. R. Souavan. 
é PUBLISHERS OF paper, so cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

H. WILLIAMS “E ite in conception and finish They 


a won 3 daa’ Siw ad oF GENER AL LITER ATURE will Png lovers of the short story,””— ) 


Magazines and u 
volumes or single numbers. Make Saag Be of s nf soca Public * Social Struggiers. , | 
vate, 00 lub an , . wd H. H. Bovesen. 12mo, $1.25. i 
‘Writing Paper Free. a A topically arranged General , Boysgen, understands /American lite, § 
rreceive handsome book of samples Free of the Standard ks of all . sed Renn ar it . thls novel with 
J, C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa., mailed upon application. Estima ; grace.” —~ Boston Be 
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aghratoccs Bs poy et PO: ome Se, pet I. PurwaM, 12mo, $1.00. 
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Ma erie Tablets. Handy- Binder Arthur Bonnicastle. 


. G. Hortanp. New Edition in paper § 
of any description erected’ in Schools, Te map eames. One Date, i uesadar teen 


Libraries Churches One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. “A well told, vigorous story.”’-Chicago [nterior, 
a * Pabli lic Buildings. Semi THE CRITIC CO., 743 Broadway, Y. N. papas 


vtrated hand-book, =) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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